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“RED MOORE” 
By Eugene Speicher 
In the Whitney Museum’s Second Biennial of Contemporary American Painting. 


See Article on Page 16. 
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N. C. WYETH “In a Dream I Meet General Washington” 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


4th to 15th Second Annual Exhibition of Illustrations. 
4th to 22nd Graphic Arts by Carl Oscar Borg. 
New Color Etchings by Dorsey Potter Tyson. 
10th to 29th Exhibition of works of the Salart Club. 
20th to Jan. 4th Architectural Models assembled by Dr. Casper J. Kraemer 
of New York University. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 


Entire month Exhibition of Paintings and Sculptures by American Artists. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE N York Ci FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
Grand Central Terminal eu or uy Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY] 
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Uncle Sam’s Plan 


From the very inception of the Public 
Works of Art Project, this magazine be- 
lieved that something permanently good 
would come out of it for American art. 

And now Edward Bruce, who acted as 
secretary of PWAP, makes announcement 
of the very thing The Art Digest had 
hoped for—a Painting and Sculpture Sec- 
tion of the government, which will have 
charge of the embellishing with paintings 
and sculpture of public buildings con- 
structed by the Treasury Department. 
“From the outset,” says Mr. Bruce, “I 
think it should be made clear to the art- 
ists that the object of the Government in 
organizing this section is to endeavor to 
secure the best art which this country is 
capable of producing for its public build- 
ings, and to select the artists for this 
work on the sole basis of quality." He 
wants it made clear that this movement 
of the Government “‘is in no sense a work 
insurance program, but is on the other 
hand a splendid gesture to American art, 
and will, | think, have a stimulating effect 
on the interest and patronage of art 
throughout the country.” 

There is nothing ambiguous in this. If 
there are any demonstrations and march- 
ings by artists, it will not be because of 
any misunderstanding, but because of 
something more or less basic in human 


relations under the economic 


order. 


present 


Mr. Bruce’s announcement, which is 
in the form of a letter to his aids of the 
old PWAP organization, is so momentous 
to the world of art, that it is reprinted 
here in full: 

“I take pleasure in advising you that 
the Treasury Department has organized a 
Painting and Sculpture Section of the Pro- 
curement Division whose duties will be 
generally to take charge of, and carry out, 
under the direction and regulations of the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, the work of embellishing with 
paintings and sculpture, public buildings 
constructed by the Treasury Department. 

“The general objectives of the work 
of the Section will be: 


*“(1)—To secure suitable art of the 
best quality available for the 
embellishment of public build- 
ings. 

**(2)—To carry out this work in 
such a way as will assist in 
stimulating, as far as prac- 
ticable, development of art in 
this country and reward what 
is regarded as the outstand- 
ing talent which develops. - 

**(3)—So far as consistent with a 
high standard of art, to em- 
ploy local talent. 


























9-11-13 East 59th Street 






Witn Appitions 





Week Days 9-6 P. M. 





As ARRANGED By 


CAMERON, McBEY, WHISTLER, 







EXHIBITION FROM SUNDAY, DEC. 
Week Days 9-6 P. M. 






PLAZA ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


AT AUCTION 


CURRIER & IVES 
SELECTIONS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


DWIGHT D. MOORE 


INCLUDED ARE RURAL, HISTORICAL, SPORTING 
AND MARINE SCENES. 
EXHIBITION FROM SUNDAY, DEC. 


UNTIL DATE OF SALE, DECEMBER 14 at 8 P. M. 


COLLECTION OF FINE ETCHINGS 


LOUIS A. WUERTH 


INCLUDED ARE FINE EXAMPLES BY BENSON, BONE, 


OTHERS OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE. 


UNTIL DATE OF SALE, THUR. EVE., DEC. 20 at 8 P.M. 


CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD 


E. P. & W. H. O’REILLY, AUCTIONEERS 







9 (25 P. M.) 


ZORN AND 






16 (2-5 P. M.) 









PAINTINGS 


BRACKMAN 


Through December 10 


MACBETH GALLERY 
15 East 57th Street 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


**(4)—To endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of people 
throughout the country in- 
terested in the arts and whose 
judgment in connection with 
art has the respect of the 
Section, in selecting artists 
for the work to be done and 
criticism and advice as to 
their production. 

**(5)—In carrying out this work, to 
make every effort to afford an 
opportunity to all artists on 
the sole test of their qualifi- 
cations as artists; and, ac- 
cordingly, to encourage com- 
petitions wherever practic- 
able, recognizing the fact, 
however, that certain artists 
in. the country, because of 
their recognized talent, are 
entitled to receive work with- 
out competition. 

“I will act as Consulting Expert in con- 
nection with this work and the Section 
will be under direct charge of Mr. Ed- 
ward Rowan, whom you know so well as 
the Assistant. Technical Director of the 
Public Works of Art Project, and Mr. 
Olin Dows, who did such fine work for 
the Project in Washington. 

“I am sure that it will be a source of 
satisfaction and gratification to you to 
know that this Section has been organ- 


by 


New York 
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While the Public Works of * Art 
Project has, as you know, been wound 
up and this new Section has no relation 
to that work, or to relief, the organiza- 
tion of the Section has been made possible 
by the success of that Project. You 
should, and can, feel that you have had 
a definite part in this new movement 
which I believe is bound to have a far 
reaching and beneficial influence on art in 
America. 


ized. 



























JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 


Works of Art 
EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


“The Section has been given a wide 
leeway to carry out the work in such a 
way as shall be deemed most likely to se- 
cure the finest art available for Govern- 
ment buildings and stimulate art interest 
in America. We hope to have and will 
do our best to obtain ‘the greatest lib- 
erality in subject matter and the contem- 
potary American spirit. 

“‘In executing this work we are anxious 
to have your cooperation and help. In 
a general way we hope to decentralize 
the work and use local talent for the 
painting or sculpture of buildings in vari- 
ous sections of the country as far as is 
consistent with suitable quality. 

“This letter is intended to give you 
the general information as to the organi- 
zation and plans of the new division and 
solicit for it your sympathetic interest and 
cooperation. As projects develop from 
time to time for the embellishment of 
buildings in your region we will take 
these up with you in every detail for ad- 
vice and assistance in carrying them 
through in the most effective way. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to me that 
through this new division we will have the 
opportunity of. keeping together the 
splendid organization which was built up 
throughout the United States in carrying 
out the work of the Public Works of Art 
Project and maintaining the personal re- 
lations with you which grew out of that 
work. ¢ 

“In sending you this letter I would like 
to add a word of caution. 

“I believe that the organization of this 
new section in the Treasury will have a 
far-reaching and beneficial effect on the 
art development of the country. On the 
other hand it is not a relief measure and 
is no such comprehensive program for the 
employment of artists as that undertaken 
by the Public Works of Art Project. From 
the outset | think that it should be made 
clear to the artists that the object of the 
Government in organizing this section is 
to endeavor to secure the best art which 
this country is capable of producing for 
its public buildings, and to select the art- 
ists for this work on the sole basis of 
quality. 

“The actual amount of work to be 
performed is limited to available appropri- 
ations. In the case of many buildings 
erected by the Treasury, no funds will 
be available for decoration. While there 
is a substantial amount of work to be 
done, the number of artists to be em- 
ployed will be only a fraction of the 

[Continued on page 15] 
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Pierre Matisse 


MODERN 
FRENCH 
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Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
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Broad Street Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and comment of the world. 







































W. L. EHRICH 
of the former 
Ehrich Galleries 


B. M. NEWHOUSE 
of the former 
Newhouse Galleries 


Ehrich - Newhouse 


INCORPORATED 


OLD MASTERS AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


MopDERN AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
ON EXHIBITION 


MAURICE COMPRIS 
FRED BUCHHOLZ 


578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
(at 57th Street) 


















DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART | 


2 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


Morton Galleries 


Sculpture by 


ILSA NISWONGER 


Watercolors by 


KRAEMER KITTREDGE 


130 West 57th Street New York 





DELPHIC STUDIOS 


December $3 to 15 inclusive 
D = 


Paintings of Mexico 
FRED NAGLER 
Drawings 
OGUNJAMI 
Paintings 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





ARGENT 


December 3rd 


GALLERIES to 29th 
42 W. 34mStreet 


CHRISTMAS SHOW 
$5 to $50 


Paintings - Drawings - Cards - Sculpture 
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Marina’s Father, Prince Nicholas of Greece, Wields a Magic Brush 


Not many persons know that Prince Nicholas, 
father of Princess Marina, who on Nov. 29 be- 
came the bride of the Duke of Kent, is a 
painter of outstanding merit and deserved 
recognition. Yet he held a successful exhibition 
in Paris last Spring, will show his works in 
London this season, and several of his paint- 
ings have already found their way across the 
ocean into the hands of American collectors. 

The latest of Prince Nicholas’s paintings to 
come to America, “Monastery on the Island 
of Santorin,” is herewith reproduced. It is one 
of four works acquired by Americans from his 
Paris exhibition this year. In a letter to an 
American friend, dated Oct. 25, the artist 
writes: 

“I am sending you today three photographs 
taken from pictures that were shown at my ex- 
hibition in June this year. The ‘Monastery 
on the Island of Santorin’ was bought by an 
American lady. It is a greyish-blue building 
with deep shades on the right and an azure 
sky in the distance. Since my return to Paris, 
I have again resumed my painting in view of 
an exhibition that I hope to have in London 
next Spring. It means hard work, especially 
so as I shamefully neglected my painting dur- 
ing our short stay in Yugoslavia. The fault, 
however, was not entirely my own; first of 
all the weather was bad and it poured almost 
continually during the two first weeks of our 
stay. Then—to my unspeakable surprise and 
horror—I got an attack of appendicitis which 
necessitated my leaving at once for a nursing- 
home to the nearest city. Meanwhile my 
daughter became engaged and I had to take 
her—with my doctor’s consent—to England.” 

The Island of Santorin in the Aegean Sea is 
named for its patroness, St. Irene. To visitors, 
the island presents an unforgettable sight be- 
cause of its total lack of vegetation. Both 
food and water have to be carried to this vol- 
canic peak, which rises so picturesquely from 
the sea. 

Writing further about one of his exhibitions, 
Prince Nicholas continued: “I exhibited this 
time a series of Greek studies which owing to 
their light and colour—so utterly unlike any 
other country—seemed to attract the interest 
and approval of art lovers. I hesitated a long 
time before undertaking this kind of work as 
I believe it is always better for a landscape 
painter to work straight from nature. How- 
ever, I possessed several sketches done in years 
gone by, and with the aid of these and a 
few photographs—which can often be helpful 
to an artist—I endeavoured to represent some 
corners of my native country in which the ruins 
of ancient temples and a few Byzantine 
churches play a conspicuous part. I was quite 
surprised, myself, that the memory and im- 
pression of Greece’s atmosphere and ‘crystalline’ 
transparency of light remained still very vivid 
in my mind’s eye. When one starts painting a 
picture, under these conditions, it is difficult 
to foresay whether one will be successful or 
not; sometimes it is just a question of luck. 
It often happens that if you paint twice or 





“Convent de Santorin,” by 


three times the same subject, the effect may be 
totally different ... 

“Painting has become more than a ‘hobby’ 
for me; it is a serious and necessary occupatioa. 
I have sent five pictures to the Paris Salon 
this year, which, I am glad to say, were all 
accepted by the jury in spite of the fact that I 
sent them under the assumed name that. I 
adopted for my first private show. The big- 
ger photograph shows my collection at the 
Salon of 1932. They were all sold. The little 


ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z, KRUSE 


There is no place for insincerity in 
art. Therefore, those groups trying to 
cultivate a sense of art appreciation will 
do the artist and their communities a 
great service when they learn to feel, 
as well as to see, in art, earnestness of 
purpose, or the lack of it—more plainly, 
the difference between faking and cre- 
ating! 

Otherwise, our more recently developed 
art-conscious communities may run the 
risk of producing, and overproducing, a 
class of artists who may unwittingly be- 
come just so many more picture manu- 
facturers. 

Since it has been proven many times 
that majorities are not always right, let 
us keep ever alert agamst the curse of a 
mediocre majority rule within the art lov- 
ing world, which is a relatively small 
percentage of the general population. 





Prince Nicholas of Greece. 


one in the lower left corner was acquired by 
Mr. Bagby, the music-promoter of New York 
and a great friend of mine. The view from 
my studio in the upper right corner belongs to 
a Mrs. Dehn—also an American—who bought 
it last Spring. I painted the view from my 
little studio twice and I’m sorry to say that 
koth pictures have been disposed of. At first 
I hated parting with my pictures, but I soon 
came to the conclusion that it is difficult to 
combine sentimentality with business; an artist 
may and does put a lot of his soul in his work 
Lut he paints more for strangers than for him- 
self.” 

Prince Nicholas is well-known abroad for his 
interest in Byzantine art and for his literary 
work, also. The Museum of Byzantine Art in 
Athens is the result of his tireless efforts to 
preserve for Greece the priceless treasures of 
that period in her history which escaped de- 
struction by the Turks. 

His success as-an author has been unique. 
“My Fifty Years,” his first book, went through 
three editions, and those fortunate enough 
to own copies of this*charmingly written vol- 
ume have held onto them in a most flattering 
way. Neither in England, where the book was 
published, nor on the Continent, nor in the 
United States can a copy of the book be pro- 
cured. The rare book dealers simply have 
never laid eyes on it! 

Prince Nicholas says: “If ever my dream 
should come true and I succeed to hold a show 
in New. York, I intend begging the American 
owners of my pictures kindly to lend them in 
order to complete the collection.” 
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64 Cezannes, Owned in America, in Exhibition 


9 





“The Road That Turns,’ by Paul Cézanne. 


Cézanne in America. How strongly the tra- 
ditional “Father of Modernism” has seized up- 
on the imagination of collectors in this coun- 
try may be realized from the fact that the 
Pennsylvania Museum has been able to put on 
an exhibition of 64 Cézanne oils, water colors, 
drawings, lithographs and etchings—all owned 
in the United States and lent by museums, 
private collectors and dealers. In this exhibi- 
ticn, which will continue until Dec. 10, a suc- 
cessful attempt was made to secure a balanced 
showing, one in which early, middle and late 
works reveal the artist’s varied choice of subject 
matter. It is perhaps the most important Cé- 
zanne show ever held in America—surely the 
largest and most complete chronology of Cé- 
zanne canvases ever shown in an American mu- 
seum. 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, took full advantage of “an opportunity 
to study the development of Paul Cézanne, 
ancestor of thousands of modern painters in 
virtually all countries of the Western world.” 
She writes: “Not only was this master pivotal 
in the turn of art from slavish copying of the 
obvious to vitalization of material through 
the electric current of the imagination. He 
also summed up in the highly experimental 
character of his work suggestions that today, 
dissected to bare fibres, offer enough manner- 
isms to people of the art world with a long 
succession of followers. 

“At first, in the early works of this domi- 
pant late 19th century art force, one finds the 
imprint of a bare and basic realism explored 
some years before by such men as Manet. But 
it is a more restless realism, and in that very 
restlessness it evidences an art destined to 
break through reality to seek an emotional 
rather than a visual base. 

“While the early works, including a self- 
portrait, ‘L’Oncle Dominique,’ a_ landscape, 
‘The Road’ (1875), and the strong dual por- 
trait of ‘Emile Zola and Paul Alexis’ (about 
1863), hint at influences to be found variously 
in the works of Manet, Daumier and Courbet, 
the Cézanne of the 1880’s was measuring his 
stride and revealing in his experimentation 
sparks that later took fire in such less complex 


personalities as Matisse, Modigliani, Derain 
and de Segonzac. 

“Throuzh such men Paul Cézanne still lives— 
but he is an incomplete, dismembered Cézanne 
—dissected, not to essentials, but to fibres of 
mannerism. What in the master never crys- 
talized, but remained fluid, tends to earmark 
his followers .. . 

“Tt is doubtless substantial proof of his 
mastery that his later work sums up the ex- 
perimental source material of so many who 
came after him. What, perhaps, impresses 
most in Cézanne’s own work is its incomplete- 
ness; its restless search; its fugue-like advance 
and return; its ability to throw light on many 
paths that the tense master himself followed 
only a little way. Thus does he stand as a 
door opening into the future. 

“Like many another man of complex ideas, 
Cézanne’s reactions seem to have outstripped 
his ability to express them. One finds numbers 
of partly expressed paintings, trailing off into 
restless paint of drauehtsmanship on bare can- 
vas, as if some new thought had suddenly sup- 
planted the old, and made of the work in hand 
a thing inconsequential. 

“When the young Cézanne painted his near- 
sighted peasant father. a burly fellow, reading 
a newspaper, legs crossed, and one foot turned 
upward in hint of nervous movement, he struck 
a chord that reverberates through his work 
down to the latest of the watercolors shown, 
the restless baroque suggestion of flowers in 
a garden (1903). Cézanne’s world moves. The 
air moves; trees move; figures move or have 
the potentiality of movement. 

Yet it is this same Cézanne who brought 
solidity of structure to still life and who is the 
direct ancestor of that art today. 

“From the realism of Manet, Cézanne passed 
through a period of influence by the Impres- 
sionists, a number of landscapes in the present 
exhibition serving to stress this development. 
But again, it is impressionism with a differ- 
ence—with less interest in the science of color 
than in the organization of forms through color, 
as in “The Road That Turns,’ with its basic 
sense of movement from downward roll of 
background hills, through suggestive angles of 
houses to foreground road curve.” 


N. A. Treasures 


From the caverns of storage houses some 
1,358 paintings belonging to the National Acad- 
emy of Design will be brought to light and ex- 
hibited in a series of three exhibitions. For 
more than 30 years the collection has been 
deteriorating in the darkness of the ware- 
houses. The National Academy does not have 
adequate funds or gallery facilities to dis- 
play it. Few persons outside of the member- 
ship of the Academy have known of its ex- 
istence and even few members have realized 
the extent of the collection, which has been 
growing steadily since the foundation of the 
Academy 109 years ago. 

Even now the collection is increasing and 
will continue to do so, in accordance with the 
Academy’s constitution, which requires that 
each artist on becoming an associate member 
must present a portrait of himself (not nec- 
essarily his own work), and that each asso- 
ciate member on being elected a full academi- 


cian must present an example of his work. . 


It is the intention of Jonas Lie, president of 
the National Academy, that these exhibitions 
shall arouse the interest of the public and 
perhaps help to find a home for the collection. 
Mr. Lie considers it “quite the most impor- 
tant collection of American art from the stand- 
point of history and chronology.” 

Outstanding in the first group (1825-65), 
being shown until Dec. 4, is a portrait of 
William Cullen Bryant by Samuel Morse, first 
president of the National Academy; a study 
for “George Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware’ by Emanuel Leutze, and a self por- 
trait of Leutze; a portrait of “General U. S. 
Grant” by Ferdinand Boyle, who served un- 
der Grant as a Brigadier General; a sketch 
of Mrs. Walley of Boston by Gilbert Stuart; 
“John Trumbull” by George W. Twibill; 
“Thomas Cole.” by Daniel Huntington; “Sam- 
uel Waldo,” by William Jewett; “Thomas 
Sully,” by E. H. Darley; a self portrait by 
George Fuller; and three canvases by Asher 
B. Durand, associated with the Hudson River 
School, one of them a self portrait. Other 
artists represented in this first exhibition of 
forgotten masterpieces are Thomas Rossiter, 
Henry Inman, John Jarvis, Charles Ingham, 
Charles Leslie, James Suydam, John Chapman, 
James Cafferty, and George Baker. 


Vanka of Jugoslovakia 

Under the sponsorship of the Jugoslovakian 
government, an exhibition of the paintings of 
Maximilian Vanka is being held at the Maric 
Sterner Galleries, New York, until Dec. 8. 
A professor of paintings at the Royal Academy 
of Beaux Arts at Zagreb, Vanka has exhibited 
at numerous international exhibitions in almost 
all the capitals and important cities of Europe. 
His New York exhibition will contain 30 paint- 
ings, consisting of portraits, figure studies, 
landscapes and still life. 

Vanka’s subjects deal with everyday hap- 
penings. It is noted that he is interested in 
the people who iead an ordinary life, regardless 
of his reputation as a painter of royalty. One 
canvas depicts Sunday afternoon in Jugoslavia, 
and another relates the story of “Croatian 
Magic,” an occasion of Easter Eve when the 
old women of the village take some young 
girl into the mountains where they show her 
heart’s desire or future husband. She pays 
for this privilege with chickens, bread, wine, 
oil and milk, which is boiled. Her hair is cut 
off and sold, and when it has grown again 


her wish will be fulfilled. 






























Burroughs Dead 


The art world has suffered a grave loss in 
the death of Bryson Burroughs, curator of 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum, on 
Nov. 16. He had been ill since last spring and 
only recently had returned from the Potts 
Memorial Hospital. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Burrough’s career had two distinct 
phases, for in addition to his administrative 
duties at the Metropolitan Museum since 1907 
he was widely known as a creative artist in his 
own right. In his painting he rendered classical 
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- themes lightened by a wholly personal sense 
of irrepressible humor, as in his two Metro- 
4 politan representations, “Eurydice Bitten by 


the Snake” and “The Consolation of Aradne,” 

iH both of which show clearly the influence of 
Puvis de Chavannes, under whom he studied 

: in his youth. No picture of his lacks some 
sly, unexpected dig at the conventional. It 
is to be noted that in taking up his duties as 
curator of paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum following the resignation of the late Roger 
Fry, he stipulated that he be allowed half his 
time free to continue his painting. 

Bryson Burroughs was a combination of 
artist and scholar. He judged pictures with 
the insight of a painter, yet brought to his 
decisions a profound knowledge of the history 
of art. He had no bias in favor of any school, 
his tastes being extremely catholic. It is 
difficult to give in detail all that Mr. Burroughs 
accomplished for the Metropolitan Museum. 
At the very beginning of his administrative 
career, in 1907, he was instrumental in pur- 
chasing the magnificent Renoir, “Madame 
Charpentier and her Children.” To many who 
were connected with the museum in those days, 
Renoir was impossibly modern, and it was only 
after the expenditure of a great deal of elo- 
quence on the part of Burroughs that the mu- 
seum acquired what is today one of its prin- 
cipal treasures. 

hed In 1913 the famous “Armory” Exhibition 
was held in New York. Through Burrough’s 
efforts the museum made another forward step 
in acquiring from that show Cézanne’s “Col- 
line des Pauvres.” In 1919 he discovered 
“The Harvesters” by Pieter Brueghel. It 
was an unknown picture in which he recognized 
the master, and in acquiring it for the Metro- 
politan he accomplished one of his life’s am- 
bitions—to have a Brueghel in New York. 
When the painting was cleaned his authen- 
tication was justified by the discovery of the 
signature. In the summer of 1924 Burroughs 
took a tour through Spain and as a result the 
museum became the possessor of Michelangelo’s 
drawing for the “Libyan Sybil” and the self 
portrait by El Greco. He considered it the 
culmination of his career when, on his recom- 
mendation, the Metropolitan Museum acquired 
in 1933 the diptych by Hubert Van Eyck, from 
the Hermitage in Leningrad. 
Burroughs always was enthusiastic for Amer- 
- ican art. He never let pass an opportunity to 
' Propose the purchase of a worthy Ryder or a 
» Homer or an Eakins. But it was not only in the 
painters of the past that he was interested. It 
was also his deep desire to see full recognition 
os given to his contemporaries. He was largely 
instrumental in the recent activity of the mu- 
seum in acquiring with the Hearn fund many 
Paintings by living American artists. His son, 
Alan Burroughs ‘of the Fogg Museum, is 
following in his footsteps. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, in an editori- 
al, paid this beautiful tribute: “Bryson Bur- 
roughs was learned without pedantry, and his 
fidelity to the traditions of the past never kept 
him from participating in the progressivism 
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Bruce as Painter Emerges From PWAP Toil 





“Near Weston,” 


After two seasons of tireless work as secre- 
tary of PWAP, Edward Bruce vanished last 
June into the landscape-haven of Vermont and 
remained there for four or five months painting 
the blue hills and rolling green pastures. These 
recent canvases are being exhibited at the 
Milch Galleries, New York, through December. 
With an eye peeled first for strong composition, 
Bruce has captured in his clean cut planes and 
varying greens the typical countryside of Ver- 
mont. 

Bruce’s capacity for work and his indefat- 
igable energy, renewed by each fresh contact 
with earth’s beauty, has created a fecundity of 
expression, remindful of the robust, prolific 
painters of the Italian Renaissance. He has 
little faith in the warning not “to paint too 
much,” and contends that productivity is the 
one quality common to all great artists. Surely 
these many canvases produced in a few short 
months sound out his opinion that a painter, 
with pent-up enthusiasm, can spend even 14 
hours a day recording nature. 

There is dignity in Bruce’s pastures and 
barns—a quiet American dignity, undisturbed 
and satisfied at being a part of the great. roll- 
ing expanse of the landscape. There is peace, 
too, among the serried tree tops and the plowed 
fields of fruitful August, and a deep serenity 
in the blue hills piled one on one. The artist 
has passed through many phases of painting. 
Concerned once with the conventional and in- 
tense beauty of the Italian landscape, Bruce 
has also painted a wide range of California 
scenes and semi-symbolic ¢anvases of Ameri- 
These latest unified and controlled 
canvases somehow Edward 
Bruce’s own refreshing candor and unpreten- 
tiousness. The productive fruitfulness and 
scattered abundance found in his plastic earth- 


can cities. 


seem closer to 


by Edward Bruce. 
forms are expressive of his own liberal bestow- 
ments. 

In an issue of Creative Art, Edwina Spencer 
wrote: “Edward Bruce is in no 
arriviste. 


sense an 
What he has achieved, he has won 
by unremitting labor, without bluff or pose and 
with a lack of conceit and a mental honesty 
refreshing in a day when so many people 
dramatize themselves and their achievements 

He is no feeble aesthete; his dominant 
trait is vigor suggestive of Titian or Rubens, 
which produces a steady flow of work with- 
out fumbling or fatigue, and delights to pit 
itself against difficulties. If Bruce had been 
present when the earth was made, he, too, 
would have found it ‘very good’—but it never 
would have occurred to him to rest on the 
seventh day. 

“There is an unusual balance of contrasting 
traits in his character. His keen intelligence 
is offset by capacity for emotional response, 
his impulsive generosity by good judgment. 
Creative imagination and intensity are supple 
mented by a passion for craftsmanship. With 
a background of wide experience comprising 
life on three continents, he has yet’ retained 
those qualities of the child and the primitive 
so indispensable to an artist—directness, en- 
thusiasm and absorption in the immediate 
task . . . The fundamental characteristic which 
motivates Bruce’s work is his love of nature— 
not the agreeable sentiment most people have 
for the outdoor world, but a profundity of feel- 
ing that is exceptional. His objectivism has in 
it something of Emily Dickinson’s conscious- 
ness that we underrate our chance to live on 
‘this matchless earth.’ Poignant pleasure, 
peace— exaltation, even—possess him in the 
study of his material; this is the source of that 
quiet serenity in his canvases which forms a 
large part of their attraction.” 





which has marked developments at the mu- 
seum. He advocated the purchase of paintings 
by the younger generation and was altogether 
a forward-looking man, the friend of modern 
American art as well as of the old masters 
This liberalism of his was perhaps the more 
effective because there was nothing dogmatic, 
nothing combative, about it. He was of gen- 
tleness all compact, expressing even his warm- 
est enthusiasm in modest terms. He leaves 
behind him a tangible memorial of his talents.” 





A David Morrison Memorial 


A memorial exhibition of paintings by David 
Morrison, organized by his friends and asso- 
ciates at the Art Students’ League of New 
York, is being held in the league’s gallery, 215 
West 57th St. Mr. Morrison, who died last 
September, had served the league as vice- 
president and member of the board of trustees. 
He was best known for his studies of New 
York’s streets, his characteristic pictures of 
buildings, sidewalks and shoppers. 
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When Genuine Raeburns Turn Out to Be Absolute Gilbert Stuarts 





“Lady Henrietta Liston,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


Three notable Gilbert Stuarts, sparkling prod- 
ucts of the artist’s best period when his art 
had reached its maturity, will hold the center 
of interest at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries the afternoons of Dec. 7 
and 8, when art objects from the estate of the 
late E. H. Gary come up for dispersal. Other 
paintings, a Houdon plaster bust, sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Ispahan rugs, period 
English and French furniture and decorations, 
Queen Anne and Georgian silver and Chinese 
porcelains are included. 

Of the Stuarts the companion portraits of 
Sir Robert Liston and his wife, Lady Hen- 
rietta Liston have a most interesting history. 
For many years they were considered to be 
Raeburns and are erroneously inscribed as 
such on the backs. They were shown as Rae- 
burns at the Scottish National Exhibition at 
Edinburgh in 1884, and have been cata- 
logued as products of Scotch master in the 
following works: Sir Walter Armstrong, “Rae- 


burn,” 1901; Edward Pinnington, “Raeburn,” 
1904; and James Greig, “Raeburn,” 1911. The 
portrait of Sir Robert, however, was cor- 
rectly listed as a Stuart in George C. Mason’s 
standard “Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart.” 
Both are recorded and illustrated in Lawrence 
Park’s “Gilbert Stuart,” 1926. 

The portraits were painted about 1798 in 
Philadelphia, when that city was the capital 
of the United States and Sir Robert Liston 
was the ambassador from Great Britain. Both 
come from the collections of Henrietta Ramage 
Liston, grandniece and heiress of the sitters, 
and Sir William Liston-Foulis. The third Stu- 
art is a portrait of Admiral the Hon. Samuel 
Barrington. 

A plaster bust by Houdon of his little 
daughter Sabine, a variation of the famous 
marble bust which broke all records in the 
Gary sale at the American Art Association in 
1928, is another feature. It stands twelve 
inches high, and has been in the collections of 


“Sir Robert Liston,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


J. Pierpont Morgan and Sir Joseph Duveen. 

Among the splendid Oriental rugs, for which 
Judge Gary’s collection was famous, appears 
a beautiful Ispahan, placed about 1630, with a 
ruby red field, remarkable for its jewel-like 
colors and an unusual bluish green border. 
There are at least six notable examples of these 
beautiful Eastern Persian rugs of this type. 

An important silver fluted monteith by 
Samuel Lee, London, 1705-06, is the outstand- 
ing item in the Queen Anne silver group. 
Among the eighteenth century French furniture 
appears a magnificent suite, consisting of four 
pairs of Louis XV carved walnut armchairs, 
covered in needlework with mythological fig- 
ures, birds and flowers; and a carved walnut 
settee. Lovely K’ang-hsi pieces appear among 
the Chinese porcelains. Table glass and porce- 
lains, damasks, velvets and furs, linens and 
laces, engravings and etchings round out the 
catalogue. 





Philadelphia’s 130th Annual 


One hundred and thirty years ago the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts held an 
exhibition of the work of American artists. 
The 1935 show is announced for Jan. 27 to 
March 3, consisting of original works by liv- 
ing Americans in oil painting and sculpture 
which have not before been shown publicly in 
Philadelphia. Entries are to be received not 
later than Jan. 5 at the Academy. 

Daniel Garber is chairman of the jury of 
artists, aided by Ercole Cartotto, James 
Chapin, Earle Horter, Leon Kroll, Luigi Luci- 
oni, Ross Moffet and Leopold Seyffert. The 
sculpture jury consists of chairman, Albert 
Laessle, Paul Manship and Adolph A. Wein- 
man. The hanging committee: Daniel Garber, 
Earle Horter, Albert Laessle, with Alfred G. 
B. Steel, president, ex-officio. 

Numerous awards contribute to the impor- 
tance of the Pennsylvania Academy’s. exhibi- 
tion. The Academy Medal of Honor, the 





Temple Fund and Medal, the Walter Lippin- 
cott Prize, the Edward T. Stotesbury Prize, 
the Mary Smith Prize, the Jennie Sesnan 
Medal, the Carol Beck Medal, the George D. 
Widener Memorial ‘Medal, beside the general 
purchase fund and the Lambert Fund. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by address- 
ing John Andrew Myers, Secretary, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
Street above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Albany’s Lending Library of Prints 

The Print Club of Albany, through the co- 
operation of the Grant Galleries of New York, 
has started a Lending Library of Prints. Mem- 
bers may borrow prints, all by American art- 
ists, for two weeks. The artists already have 
received recognition from museums and private 
collectors. Among the artists represented are 
Doel Reed, Leo Meissner, Wuanita Smith, Ed- 
win Tunis, Margaret Cawein and Morris Henry 
Hobbs. 


Tomorrow's “‘Heirlooms” 


The New York Society of Craftsmen, 43 
East 60th Street, whose membership includes 
many of the distinguished craftsmen of Ameri- 
ca, is holding until Dec. 31 an exhibition illus- 
trating contemporary trends in American craft 
work. Among the objects included are silver, 
jewelry, metal, ceramics, glass, textiles, wood 
and leather. 
legend: “The Handicraft of today is the 
Heirloom of tomorrow.” 

A timely feature of the exhibit is a “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” which, with Christmas near at 
hand, should prove a treasure trove for gift 
seekers. In it is to be found dolls by Edith 
Flack Ackley of marionette fame and by Mrs. 
Robert Conklin, pottery and silver designed 
especially for children’s use, children’s furni- 
ture, textiles appropriate to juvenile rooms by 
Ruth Reeves, and small illuminated glass 
panels showing charming child figures by 
Maurice Heaton. 


The announcement carries this « 
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“Depression of 1794-1795” Caused Sharaku to Turn from Stage to Art 





“The Actor, Matsumoto Koshiro IV. 
Japanese Print by Sharaku. Courtesy 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


A gap in the Clarence Buckingham collection 
of Japanese color prints at, the Art Institute 
ot Chicago has been filled by the recent ac- 
quisition of forty-five prints by Sharaku, all 
of them rare and many of them extremely im- 
portant examples of this famous artist’s work. 
These prints are on exhibition at the Art In- 
stitute through December, forming a collection 
that cannot be matched elsewhere except in 
Japan, where the prints gathered in Paris by 
M. Henri Vever now form the outstanding 
feature of the Matsukata Collection. 

Toshiisai Sharaku was the brush name of 
Saito Jirdbei who was an actor of the classic 


A Mysterious Affair 


A mysterious stranger has just relieved the 
Irish Free State of considerable embarrassment. 
This visitor, according to the Brooklyn Eagle, 
purchased and carried away the stained glass 
window which William T. Cosgrove, former 
president, ordered as a gift to the International 
Labor Office at Geneva. Cosgrove specified 
that the window should show Erin as a beau- 
tiful maiden with a harp, to symbolize Irish 
art and culture. But alas, when, the work was 
delivered it was found that the artist had 
depicted Erin as most beautiful—but in the 
nude. 

The window collected a lot of dust in a gov- 
ernment warehouse. The sale was announced 
in the current report of miscellaneous revenue 
with this notation. “To sale of one stained 
glass window, $2,250.” The purchaser had’ to 
give a pledge of secrecy as to his identity and 
the destiny of the window. 


N6, an ancient form of lyric drama, in the 
service of Hachisuka, the daimyé or feudal lord 
of the province of Awa on the island of Shi- 
koku. Straitened circumstances in the ranks 
of the daimyd forced Sharaku to desert his 
acting for painting. Frederick W. Gookin, 
writing in the Institute’s Bulletin, recounts 
that “many of the feudal lords found it 
necessary to make such retrenchments during 
the years when the shégunate was in the hands 
of the weak and incapable Tokugawa Ieharu 
and his infamous prime minister Tanuma Mo- 
totsugu. In the course of a century and a 
half of freedom from the almost continual fac- 
tional warface by which the country had been 
torn for several previous centuries, the daimy6 
had gradually drifted into habits of such ex- 
travagantly luxurious living that many of them 
became involved in financial difficulties.” 

A prolonged drought and widespread famine 
added to the land’s misery. Under these cir- 
cumstances the actors found it extremely dif- 
ficult to earn a living. Some were reduced to 
beggary. Others, like Sharaku, who were 
skilled handlers of the brush, became artists 
and took to print designing. Several of these 
were helped by the publisher, Jizaburd, who 
gave them food and lodging and published 
such of their prints as he thought would at- 
tract buyers. All of Sharaku’s prints were pub- 
lished by Jizaburé during the years 1794 and 
1795. 

Mr. Gookin writes that Sharaku’s portraits 
“were not always favorably regarded by the 
actors or their admirers, although to men of 
taste their force and wonderful characterization 
made a strong appeal. It was otherwise with 
the mass of the theatre patrons. Few of them 
knew what to make of the portraits and in 
consequence not many of these prints were pur- 
chased. Clearly the portraits were recognizable, 
but the exaggeration of the actors’ features al- 
most amounted to caricature in many _ in- 
stances. This caused the prints to be disliked 
by many. Others found them amusing. By a 
few their outstanding artistic merit was recog- 
nized and appreciated; and by them a good 
many impressions were treasured and carefully 
preserved. Evidently some of the prints were 
valued more highly than others. A good many 
of them are so rare that only one or two 
impressions of any one of them are known to 
be in existence today.” 

As is so often the case with works of art 
which come to be regarded as masterpieces by 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


The artist who cries in wordy cata- 
logues and through the mouths of friend- 
ly newspaper critics for understanding 
should reflect that all great art lies in 
making one’s self understood through the 
use of one’s chosen medium. All art is 
a revelation, achieved through some one 
or more of the senses, its perfection as 
art resting upon its adjustment to func- 
tion on and through the sense to which 
it is addressed. The picture that has to 
be explained is as bad as the joke that 
requires a blue print. Good pictures are 
self-explanatory and easily gotten through 
the eye, and no pictures ever was or 
ever will be any better than it looks. 
As a rule, the better a picture is, the 
less there is to be said about it. It speaks 
for itself. 











“The Actor, Ichikawa Danjuro V.” 
Japanese Print by Sharaku, i 


' 


a later age, Sharaku’s prints failed to earn their 
creator a livelihood. Mr. Gookin records that 
“at the end of two years during which the pub- 
lication of the prints had not been profitable, 
it was presumably with regret that Jizaburdé, 
who must have appreciated their worth, had to 
tell the artist that he could not afford to pub- 
lish more of them. The only thing, so far as 
is known, that was left for Sharaku to do was 
to return to his former home in Tokushima, 
the captial of Awa province. There he lived 
during the remainder of his days, and his tomb- 
stone may now be seen in the cemetery of 
Hongy6ji temple.” 


Jagger, British Sculptor, Dies 

Charles Sargeant Jagger, British sculptor, 
whose monument at Hyde Park Corners in 
London aroused controversy in 1925 because 
of the inclusion of an actual cannon—but also 
gained him entrance into the Royal Academy, 
and the medal of-the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors—died on Nov. 16, aged 49. He won 
the medal again this year for his stone groups 
at the Imperial Chemical House. 

Jagger began to model as a boy and studied 
at the Sheffield Art School while serving ap- 
prenticeship with a firm of silversmiths. He 
was offered the post of master of engraving, 
but preferred to devote his attention to sculp- 
ture. At the time of his death he was working 
on a sixty-foot statute of King George destined 
for erection in New Delhi, India. Another 
uncompleted project is a model for a thirty- 
foot figure. “Christ, the King” for the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Liverpool. 
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Modern Museum Organizes a Modern Show 





“Bird in 


Space.” 


In celebrating its fifth anniversary the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, has devoted 
the entire building to an exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, architectural and industrial arts, de- 
signed to suggest, according to Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., the director, “what a permanent collection 
for a museum of modern art in New York 
might be.” With few exceptions, most of the 
works in the collection are owned in New York, 
loaned by dealers or private collectors. Joined 
with the permanent collection of the museum, 
they make up an important, comprehensive ex- 
hibition. 

Limitations of space prevented the showing 
of graphic arts, photography, theatre art and 
the motion picture, collections of which the 
museum is already building up. The exhibition 
has concentrated on sculpture, showing a strong 
group of European and American pieces, and 
on French paintings, tracing the growth of the 
modern schoo! from Cézanne to the present. 
Van Gogh is illustrated by five works, in- 
cluding his well known “Cafe at Night” and 
“Sunset Over Plowed Field.” Besides the 
Cézannes from the Bliss group, the artist’s 
“Mme. Cézanne in the Conservatory” is im- 
portant. Five Seurats and a notable group of 
Gauguins are also on display. 

The list of 20th century artists includes Bel- 


lows, Benton, Peter Blume, Braque, Brook, 
Burchfield, Chirico, Salvatore Dali, Derain, 
Otto Dix, Eilshemius, George Grosz, Pop 


Hart, Karfiol. Walt Kuhn, John Marin, Ma- 
tisse, Henry Hays Miller, Modigliani, Georgia 
O'Keefe, Orozco, Pascin, Picasso, Rivera, Pierre 
Roy, Segonzac, Maurice Sterne, Weber and 
Grant Wood. 

More than 30 pieces of scultpre are on dis- 
play, of which the recently acquired “Bird in 
Space” by Brancusi is a shining example of 
modernity. An anonymous gift to the Mu- 


scum, Brancusi’s famous “Bird” caused a news- 





Bronze, 





Brancusi. 


by Constantin 


paper sensation a few years ago when the cus- 
toms inspectors tried to levy on it a duty on 
the grounds that it was not a work of art but 
The officials took the 
position that the importer was trying a new 


a mere piece of metal. 


form of tax evasion in order to escape the im- 
pert duty on bronze. Members of the National 
Academy of Design and the National Sculpture 
Society acted as advisers and witnesses for the 
government, while Jacob Epstein and William 
H. Fox, then director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
scum, were among the witnesses for the im- 
porter. 

Brancusi won; for while the sculpture was 
not an exact image of a bird, it conveyed the 
spirit of a bird in flight. In stating his case, 
Brancusi said: “What is real is not the ex- 
ternal form, but the essence of things. Starting 
from this truth it is impossible for any one to 
express anything essentially real by imitating 
exterior surface.” 

The massive “Torso” in plaster by Gaston 
Lachaise is also a recent acquisition. Two 
interesting loans are Noguchi’s head of George 
Gershwin, and a head of Baudelaire by Ray- 
mond Duchamp-Villon. Matisse’s “Standing 
Woman,” Antoine Pevsner’s “Torso,” another 
torso by Maillol, Lehmbruck’s “Standing Wo- 
man,” and “Oriol Ross” by Epstein are strik- 
ing pieces displayed on the first floor. Besides 
these there are examples by Despiau, Zorach, 
Kolbe, Flannagan, Haller and Barlach. 

Several new acquisitions are shown for the 
first time, including “Pugalist,” in black 
granite by Aaron Ben-Samuel; “American 
Landscape,” by Charles Sheeler; “Persistence 
in Memory,” by Salvador Dali; “Study of 
Hands,” a drawing by Maurice Sterne; and 
the following water colors: “Punishment,” by 
George Grosz; “The East Wind,” by Charles 
Burchfield; “Buoy, Maine,” by John Marin, 
and “Jewish Wedding,” by Marc Chagall. 





Camera Pioneer 


Under the hand of Gertrude Kasebier, 
photography was elevated from a mere tech- 
nical process to the realm of consummate artistic 
expression. Her death, the other day, at the 
age of 82, leaves Alfred Steiglitz the only liv- 
ing member of what history will probably call 
the “Big Three in the development of pictorial 
photography in America.” Clarence H. White 
was the third. 

Encouraged to pursue her amateur aptitude 
for camera work, she took the advice of Rodin, 
and acquired an understanding of the techni- 
cal side of photography through study in Ger- 
many. Returning to America, she established 
a studio in New York where she had as sub- 
jects the outstanding personalities of her time. 
Each portrait was a matter of careful study. 
It is said that she never approached a sitter 
without a feeling that was “a combination of 
excitement and stage fright. Each picture was 
a fresh experience to her, just as a new paint- 
ing must be a new phase of life to the artist, 
and each new composition a fresh development 
to the musician.”. Aquainting herself with the 
biography of the sitter, she studied each sub- 
ject penetratingly while she moved the camera 
about in search of the most characteristic 
moods and attitudes. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Kasebier did most of the 
printing herself. She employed a hand coated 
platinum surface which permitted more plastic 
handling, and an especially developed gum. 
Probably no one today does as much hand 
work and manipulation as she practiced on 
every one of her prints. 

In addition to her portraits, Mrs. Kasebier 
evolved a series of camera studies of which the 
most celebrated is the Motherhood cycle. Prints 
from this series were sold for $100, and, hav- 
ing once established a price for her work, she 
never changed it. As a student of humanity, 
she was interested in recording faces and ex- 
pressions as they revealed emotion. To this 
warmth of experience she brought a thorough 
technical knowledge which transformed the 
mechanical reflection into an artistic document. 

She expressed the true artists’ purpose in 
speaking of her work. “It is not that I am 
anxious to make these photographs for the 
sake of people, I am interested and thirsty to 
do it for my own sake to express what there is 
in me. I want to relive life in this way. I 
want to see what it is doing to other people. 
I want to acquire the widest possible outlook 
on life. It is my way to live to the utmost 
to see other people live and prove that I have 
seen it in my pictures. I do not think of my 
work as photography but as opportunity.” 





$295,883 for Springs Collection 


The sale of paintings, rare books and art 
objects from the Eli B. Springs collection at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries brought $295,883. The highest price, 
$11,100, was paid by an agent for a Corot 
landscape, “La Charette de Gres,” which was 
reproduced on the cover of the last issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. Another Corot landscape, 
“Ville d’Avray” brought the second highest 
price, the John Levy Galleries paying $10,500. 


Homestead Art Group Exhibits 


Art as an avocation motivates the Home- 
stead Art Group, in Putnam County, N. Y. 
Under the direction of Martin Kainz, the group 
is composed of business and professional men 
and women interested in graphic expression. 
An exhibition of their work is being held at 
Roerich Museum until Dec. 13. 
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Style, Face the Jury! 


Attendance for the first two weeks at the 
Metropolitan Museum's “Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Industrial Art: 1934” 
totalled 36,730. Since the exhibition has until 
Jan. 6 to run, attendance figures will no 
doubt go far in excess of those for its pro- 
totype held by the museum early in 1929, 
when the nation was intoxicated by lush 
prosperity. Richard E. Bach, the museum's 
director of industrial relations, has written a 
most interesting article on this mammoth ex- 
hibition—there are 238 exhibitors with 750 
exhibits from 51 cities in 9 states. Parts of 
kis article, in which he describes the exhibi- 
tion and compares it with the show of five 
years ago, are herewith reprinted with the 
permission of the Metropolitan Museum's 
Bulletin : 

Freedom of expression is essential to the 
growth of style, but even freedom must bow 
to good sense and good manners—terms which 
Matthew Arnold would call reason and culture. 
We who believe in modern art have until lately 
contended that the so-called modern style 
(we: say “contemporary” at the Metropolitan 
Museum) was still a promising adolescent 
which did not excel in either of these qualities, 
but which nevertheless with the courage of 
inexperience and the enthusiasm of young vigor 
pleaded its case most convincingly. The Mu- 
seum has on many occasions given opportuni- 
ties for this new force to try out its strength 
and display its grace. We may say with con- 
fidence that in this, the thirteenth of our ex- 
hibitions of American Industrial Art, the good 
sense—that is, the strength and reason—of 
modernism in design is fully demonstrated, 
and the promise of good manners—which is 
its grace and culture—has been kept faithfully 
and without bluster. 

As in the style cycles which so long have 
duplicated historical forms we often found 
“speech too learned for its latitude,’ so in 
the modern style we watched for many years 
what seemed to be the antics of numerous 
“slightly flavored mediocrities.” These expres- 
sions were set down by Dr. Holmes as the 
pronouncement of his breakfast table Autocrat. 
But the Museum assumes no such role, not 
even that of arbiter; it essays no more than 
to present the facts of design today and the 
enterprise of today’s thoughtful experiment as 
an earnest of the facts of design of tomorrow 
—the one for record, the other for faith. And 
in repeated ventures it has been our good for- 
tune to observe the definite shaping of this 
modern style, in a way to help give it shape, 
and so to realize the response in the “filaments 
of taste’—another fine expression of Dr. 
Holmes’s connoting for us not only conductors 
of acute feeling, but also sources of brilliance 
and warmth. 

The prototype of this exhibition was held five 
years ago, in a period of lush prosperity when 
elegance was thought purchasable. The present 
exhibition has been designed and produced in 
a time of depression and economic stress when 
integrity of design is worth more than exuber- 
ance and when any purchase implies a need. 

The difference between the past and the 
present economic scene is easily realized, for 
we have all lived through the period of tran- 
sition. Referring this specifically to the in- 
dustries, only one point need be noted: while 
it was once possible to finance the production 
of special pieces out of a margin of ready 
money, now every piece exhibited must carry 
a promise of marketability, for there is no 
margin to finance flights into the unknown. For 
us, in this exhibition, the situation has salu- 
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Emerges from Illness to a Better Art Form 





“Snowbound,” by Marion Monks Chase. 


Five years ago Marion Monks Chase held an 
exhibition at the Rehn Gallery, New York and 
the critics acclaimed her. Soon afterwards she 
was stricken with arthritis and had to keep 
to her bed for more than a year. The use of 
both arms were impaired, but slowly she 
climbed back to health. By degrees she was 
able to lift her arms, and finally was able to 
pick up her brushes. With complete recovery 
came a new period of painting, the products 
of which may be viewed at the Fifteen Gallery, 
New York, Dec. 3 to 30. 

The lamentable interlude simplified the art- 
ist's work. In her recent canvases, painted in 
Paris and around Boston, there is a distinct 
freshness in method. Her pigment is crisp 
and her colors clear; as if the enforced idle- 


tary aspects; despite difficulties far in excess 
of those presented by any earlier exhibition in 
the series, we have the assurance that without 
deep conviction on the part of all participat- 
ing there would have been no team and there- 
fore no game. 

So, then, this exhibition stands for “quantity 
production,” a term much used to mean “mass 
production.” More properly “quantity pro- 
duction” signifies a point of view and an eco- 
nomic procedure based on a general acceptance 
of identical designs, with the advantages, of 
course, of speed of delivery, lower price, uni- 
formity, precision, and general availability. The 
concept is better expressed in the words 
“serial manufacture.” .. . 

Our exhibition shows all the elements of 
modern craftsmanship, but under the general 
proviso that quantity is the gauge. So one 
may find here a rug that is the first of its pat- 
tern and a plate that is one of many thousands. 
But all are new, newly designed, newly made; 
many will be offered to the public in the shops 
during the exhibition period, and many others 
are first models, which public approval of the 
exhibition may cause to be produced in volume. 

As to the objects themselves, they all fall 
in the home-furnishings field. They are the 

[Continued on page 27] 





ness had refreshed her outlook and given her 
a clearer perspective in her work. 

For her material Mrs. Chase seeks the sim- 
plest of arrangements; a window group with a 
background of snowy fields, a head of cabbage 
on a newspaper, a skittle of eggs on a kitchen 
towel. Revealed in her work is a love for 
early American furniture and objects made 
evident by her selection of groups and interiors. 
Besides oil paintings there will be a number of 
water colors of garden scenes. 





Christmas 


Art lovers support THe Art DicEst 
because of its decided influence in 
welding the art world into a cohesive 
whole,—differing on many “isms” and 
many points of theory, but cohesive in 
the sense of upholding art in its fight 
for a place in a changing world. The 
magazine accomplishes this because it 
presents impartially the aspirations, 
thoughts and plans of the world of 
art, thereby enabling artists and art 
lovers to think and act together. 

If for no. other reason than. this, 
Tue Art Dicest is entitled to the 
complete support of all individuals 
and all organizations whose interests 
belong to art. 

Just at this time no more effective 
support can be given THE Art DIGEST 
than by diverting as much of your 
Christmas money as seems appropriate 
to 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


wo Annual Subscriptions - - -$ 5.00 
Five Annual Subscriptions - - -$10.00 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
inserted a Gift Subscription Blank. 
Won't you fill it out and mail it TO- 
DAY with your check? Subscriptions 
can begin with this number. 
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Woelfle Wins First Honor at N. J. Annual 





“Billet Doux,’ by Arthur W. Woelfle. 


For four consecutive years New Jersey art- 
ists have joined in an exhibition of their work. 
The Montclair Art Museum is host to the col- 
lection on view. through Dec. 23, held under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League. . 

More than 650 entries attest to the artistic 
fertility of New Jersey. The jury of selection 
consisted of Wilford S. Conrow, chairman, John 
F. Carlson, Ruth Starr Rose, Richard Lahey, 
Junius Allen, Josephine Gessner Raul, Reginald 
Marsh, Haynsworth Baldrey and Leopold 
Seyffert. “Billet Doux” by Arthur W. Woelfle, 
reproduced herewith, is one of the winners. 

Other Montclair Art Association awards are 
as follows; water color, “The Chinese Elephant,” 
Charles S. Chapman; black and white, “De- 
serted Street,” Fabian Zaccone; sculpture, 
“Portrait,” Haynsworth Baldrey; small can- 


“Little Chinese,” Margery Ryerson. 
Honorable mentions: “Edgewater Valley,” 
Aimee E. Ortlip; “The Invitation,” Alphaeus 
P. Cole: “Backyard Scene,” August R. Schnitz- 
ler; “Winter’s First Snow,” Loretta E. Wins- 
low. 

Awards given by the New Jersey Chapter of 
the American Artists Professional League: Oils, 
“Portrait of a Lady,’ Alphaeus P. Cole; water 
color, “Peasant Woman,” Gertrude Schweitzer; 
black and white “Brahms’ Sonata,” Grant Rey- 
nard; sculpture, “Taffy,” George Lober; small 
canvases, “California Spring,’ Florence R. 
Lang. Honorable mentions: “The Playing 
Sun,” Otto Bierhals; “R. R. Station, New 
Jersey,” Arthur Getz; “Dusk on the Canal,” 
James Wilson Milnor; “The Printed Shawl,” R. 
Turner Wilcox; “Hope,” F. E. 
“Duck” by Moritz Loeffler. 


vases, 


Hammargren; 
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Egyptologist Dies 


Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge, keeper of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian antiquities in the British 
Museum for more than thirty years, died in 
London, Nov. 23. At. the age of 77 he was 
one of the best known Egyptologists in the 
world. Sir Ernest conducted excavations at 
Aswan in Egypt, at Gebel Barkal on the Island 
of Meroe and at, Semna:and other sites in 
the Sudan, as well as at Nineveah and Der in 
Mesopotamia. The British “Who’s Who” ac- 
cords almost two columns .to a. list of books, 
catalogues and monographs which he wrote, 
translated or edited, many of the books being 
based on his discoveries in Egypt. 

The New York Herald Tribune gives this 
appreciation of his long and fruitful. life: “Sir 
Ernest was indefatigable not only in field work 
and research, but in correlating his own and 
the discoveries of others and in making them 
available to the world. It was said that offi- 
cials of the Cairo Museum became so jealous 
of the success that crowned the field work of 
Sir Ernest in Egypt that they sometimes put 
obstacles in his way, thinking that their own 
prestige was in jeopardy when he was footloose 
among the ancient tombs.” 

Rumor has it that just before Sir Ernest 
abandoned the field phase of archeology be- 
cause of his advancing years he gave to Lord 
Carnarvon the clew which enabled him, with 
the help of Howard Carter, to discover the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. Upon the death of 
Lord Carnarvon shortly after his momentous 
discovery, Sir Ernest was quick to scoff at the 
theory that some ancient Egyptian curse or 
some mysterious poison secreted in the tomb 
had caused his death. To all such suggestions 
he habitually replied “Bunkum.” He said 
that in all his experience he had “never come 
upon poison in an Egyptian tomb,” and for 
countless centuries “Bedouins and slaves had 
been ransacking the tombs of Egypt, apparent- 
ly without fear of consequences.” 





“Catching "Em Young” 


The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts believes 
in helping young artists early in their careers. 
The latest manifestation of this policy was a 
joint exhibition at the museum by three newly 
graduated artists from Syracuse University’s 
College of Fine Arts—Allen Hermes, Anthony 
Toney and Stephen Peck. 

Anna W. Olmsted, director of the museum, 
wrote in the Syracuse Post-Standard: “The 
three of them ran an exciting race during 
four years of outstanding work at the college; 
and it is on this account that they were in- 
vited to exhibit at the Syracuse Museum at 
the very outset of their careers. For, if we 
do not catch ’em young, so to speak, and 
give our budding artists a hand at the be- 
ginning, how in these troublous times are they 
going to have any careers at all?” 
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Hic Jacet Cameo 


Cameo carving in America may now be 
numbered with the lost arts, for the death of 
Louis Zoeller is said to mark the passing of 
the last craftsman in this difficult medium. 
In 1871, at the age of 19, he came to Ameri- 
ca from Birkenfeld, Germany, where lapidaries 
have carved semi-precious stones for hundreds 
of years. His European apprenticeship was fol- 
lowed by various connections with New York 
jewelers until he established his own studio. 
He died on Nov. 17, aged 82. 

Zoellner’s cameos have been compared favor- 
ably with the masterpieces of antiquity and 
he was particularly noted for his carvings on 
moonstone, where translucence adds additional 
hazard. He excelled in his use of natural stone, 
achieving remarkable effects in stratified rock. 
Among the sitters for Zoellner’s cameo por- 
traits were many distinguished people. Robert 
Louis Stevenson came to his studio and posed 
for a bust, which was later cast in bronze. Two 
presidents, Garfield and Hayes, were carved by 
Zoellner, the Garfield portrait was not de- 
livered before the assassination but was later 
presented to his son, William Garfield. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Peter 
Cooper were among the notables whom he  re- 
corded. He also cut a portrait of Edwin Booth 
in black and white for The Players. 

“He excelled in rendering brilliant effects,” 
the New York Herald-Tribune said of him, 
“by working with the strata which vary from 
one-half inch to one-hundredth of an inch in 
thickness and often run in different colors. A 
recent example of this type was a large cameo 
of Cleopatra and Caesar, part of a historical 
series which included some of the largest 
cameos ever made. This one measured four by 
three inches, and its strata varied from white, 
through grey, to black. Zoellner so carved the 
stone that the figures were in white, the im- 
mediate background in gray, and the far back- 
ground in jet black. 

‘Other works in the series including a red 
an-/ white stone depicting Helen of Troy and 
Paris watching the sack of Troy; a brown 
aad white stone, measuring six by four inches 
uf the Venus Festival, and a reproduction of 
Mt. Olympus.” 

At the time of Zoellner’s death arrangements 
were being made for exhibitions in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Architectural 
League or the National Academy. 





Low Prices for Moderns 

The auction of the painting collection of the 
Chester H. Johnson Galleries at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Nov. 14, 
gave much comfort to opponents of the so- 
called “modern school.” The late Chester H. 
Johnson was noted as a collector of modern 
art. According to the New York Times, the 
bidding on the modern pictures lagged, even 
in the presence of one of the season’s largest 
auction audiences. A number of them were 
sold for less than $100 each and a few were 
passed for lack of any bids. A painting by 
Henry Matisse, “Femme Assise dans un Fau- 
teuil.” brought $375. Otto Bernet, the auc- 
tioneer, announced that it cost $4,000. How- 
ever, a Redon flower painting fetched $1,500 
from William J. Murphy and a Degas, “Femme 
Assise,” $1,125 from S. H. Scheuer. 

The highest price was brought by one of 
the several old paintings included with the 
modern work—a small Florentine primitive, 
“Madonna and Child with Saints,” which went 
to an agent for $2,500. 


Van Scorel, at Cross Roads of Renaissance 
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“The Crucifixion,” by Jan Van Scorel (Dutch, 1495-1562). 


Jan van Scorel, painter, poet, engineer and 
clergyman, was the first of the important Dutch 
masters at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to go to Italy and bring back to the 
Netherlands the new ideas of the Renaissance. 
Tangible evidence of his endeavors in the 
direction of the Renaissance may be had from 
his “The Crucifixion,” which the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts has just acquired through the 
Julius H. Haass bequest. Done about 1525, 
it is a fine example of Scorel’s religious art. 

Dr. W. R. Valentiner, the director, writing in 
the Institute’s Bulletin, terms this painting 
“an important milestone” in the development 
of the Renaissance in the Netherlands: “The 
two people of Europe with whom in earlier 
ages the most comprehensive schools of paint- 
ing originated, Italy and the Netherlands, have 
in the decisive epochs of their development in- 
fluenced one another reciprocally. At the end 
of the Middle Ages the Italians learned from 
the early Netherlandish masters miniature-like 
acuteness of observation, and took over with 
the oil technique the brilliant gleam of sur- 
face of their pictures. 

“At the beginning of the Renaissance the 
Netherlanders recognized that in plasticity of 
form, in the depiction of strong movement, and 


in the art of creating space effects, the Italians 
were their superiors. While during the six- 
teenth century they were concerning themselves 
with these qualities of southern art, they. were 
preparing for their great period of the seven- 
teenth century, whose masters, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt and Vermeer, combined with the 
intimate spirit of the masters of the fifteenth 
century, the advances the Renaissance had 
made in the direction of bold movement and 
free space illusion.” 

Knowledge of Michelangelo, Leonardo and 
the Venetian masters is evident in the way 
Scorel has attained an effect of space by the 
strong contrast of light and dark, the em- 
phasis placed on the form of the bodies under 
the costumes, the movement and plastic effect 
of the individual figures and his use of fore- 
shortening, over-cutting and contraposition. Dr. 
Valentiner compares Scorel’s “Crucifixion” with 
those that came before: 

“We need only to place the composition be- 
side one of the popular representations of the 
Crucifixion of a Netherlandish painter of the 
fifteenth century—Rogier van der Weyden or 
Memling, for instance—to see how differently 
Scorel arrives at his formal intention.” 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to both 
critic, artist and gallery.] 


Marsh Deals Vigorously with Life 


Reginald Marsh’s exhibition at the Rehn 
Gallery until Dec 8 is “exciting, turbulent 
and dramatic, a vividly contemporaneous 
group of pictures—painted, drawn and etched 
from New York life,” according to Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald Tribune. In Mr. 
Burrows’ opinion the most important thing 
about Marsh is “his vigorous - dealing with 
life. He is essentially a draftsman, rarely us- 
ing more paint than is sufficient to lend a 
healthy tonal glow to his work . . . With his 
customary relish for realities, he has found 
new material in the tawdry glamor of the 
dance halls, the pell-mell of the popular beaches 
ana the back-lots haunts of the unemployed. 
Always a strong and vigorous. draftsman, 
Marsh brings new strength to many of these 
subjects.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times imme- 
diately perceived that Marsh was “going ahead. 
His distinctive and beautiful style far from be- 
ing a definitive form of expression, reveals it- 
self as a congenial traveling companion on the 
trek of adventure. In the hands of a less re- 
sourceful, less dynamic artist, it might, indeed, 
prove greatly delimiting; but Marsh is an artist 
who is equipped to remain the master of the 
style he has created. 

“A previous tendency toward muddiness has 
largely disappeared. It is very possible that 
in the past this artist laid too much varnish 
upon his shimmering tempera, surfaces. The 
Icok of sticky opaqueness, to which many have 
objected, has gone and is replaced by a new 
sense of delicacy and freshness. The colors 
appear cleaner; move with more ease in the 
rhythms they orchestrate.” 


* * * 


“Fashionable and Very Disputed” 


Salvador Dali, 28 year old Spanish surrealist, 
whose painting “Enigmatic Elements in Land- 
scape” was awarded honorable mention at the 
1934 Carnegie International, is showing a group 
of his pictures at the Julien Levy Gallery 
until Dec. 10, which Henry McBride of the 
Sun describes as “the fashionable, very disputed 
and very difficult exhibition of the week.” “It 
seems that perfectly straight, highly finished, 
beautifully colored painting can have its diffi- 
culty, too, for Senor Dali is psychoanalytic. He 
doesn’t paint you from the outside but from 
the inside.” 

Aside from being “a best seller” in the art 
circles, Dali is no longer considered a little mad 
“like the Russians,’ explains McBride. The 
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paintings, which once were sold to people who 
impulsively bought them and hid them later in 
an obscure corner for fear of having to ex- 
plain them, are now “placed prominently in the 
parlor with spotlights on them, for Dali’s work 
is now alright because it is psychoanalytic. 
“Everything goes—in psychanalysis,” continues 
McBride, “Its all a dream. Its nothing you 
have done or will do, but, as far as I can make 
out, it’s something you have repressed. There- 
fore it’s altogether to your credit. Especially 
when it is so marvelously painted as Senor Dali 
does it.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times discussed 
Dali as a painter. “Dali deserves to be ranked 
with the best of our-time; as a craftsman; as 
a conjurer of sheer brush magic. He is essen- 
tially, as I see it, a miniaturist, working more 
happily on a very small scale. Sometimes 
the picture space, is greatly increased, but 
when so the results seem less dependable. Sev- 
cral of the minuscule poems in color and line 
are like brilliant gems—precious in both con- 
notations of the term. Fascinated by their 
veritable radiance, one readily forgets all that, 
in Dali’s art, appears mannered and trivial. 
His color is often extraordinarily fine. And 
how the man can‘ draw!” 

* * * 


Burliuk, “‘Hardy Perennial” 

Described as a “hardy, turbulent perennial,” 
Burliuk, who exhibited at the Eighth Street 
Gallery, has “gone his own way, defying easy 
pigeonholing,” in the opinion of Howard De- 
vree of the Times. “In his painting may be 
found something childlike, of the quality of 
Russian folk tales. Here and there is a sug- 
gestion of surréalism; here and there a burly 
peasant boisterousness. There is sophistication, 
especially in color, in the same picture with 
some almost incredibly naive figure drawing. 
Some of his canvases suggest that the art- 
ist stepped back a dozen paces after applying 
each bit of pigment.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune: 
“Father of Russian futurism, poet as well as 
painter, Burliuk has followed a steady course 
since he came to America some years ago, 
refusing to vary the form or the content of 
his art beyond the bounds of his own person- 
ality. One finds the same whimsicality in 
these new works, and the same amusing naivete, 
but they are better as well as bigger Burliuks 
than he has shawn before. Drawing, as an 
evidence of discipline, never enters his mind, 
but he has a curious genius for color which 
counts most effectually in his works.” 

* * * 


Knight Errant of Literalisms 


Aston Knight is an artist who is a great 
consolation to a public out of patience with 
turbulent “isms” in modern artistic expres- 
sion. Over sixty years of age, he continues 
to paint in “a felicitous vein,” writes Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Post, always embuing 
his subjects, on view at the John Levy Gal- 
leries, “with something of his own reactions 
to the thing known and belov.d.... There 
has been a spontaneous response to the charm 
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of each scene and a swift realization of its 
essential pictorial character.” 

In addition to his esteemed Normandy pic- 
tures, Knight has branched forth into Amer- 
ican vistas—the Adirondacks, New York City, 
San Francisco and Southern California. Mal- 
colm Vaughan, of the American, finds that 
“Knight has adjusted his technique to his 
theme, subtly changing his palette to capture 
changes in the light, altering his brushwork 
to catch the bold or tender aspects of the 
scene at hand and reflecting in the character 
of his designs the character of his subject. 

“Thus you will find in his American pieces 
a direct, straight-forward approach and a force- 
ful vigor in the attack which soundly differenti- 
ates them from his scenes of Normandy.” 


Rivaling the Old Dutch Masters 


Poetry and realism, with some exceptionally 
good painting, are combined in the work of 
Carl Wuermer, shown at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, according to Howard Devree of 
the Times. The collection, consisting chiefly 
of landscapes, is Wuermer’s first New York 
showing in several years, and proves to Devree 
that “his time has not been bided in vain... . 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the art- 
ist’s work is his almost stereoscopic perspec- 
tive, partly obtained by clear lighting and beau- 
tiful use of shadow. ... There is nothing. of 
the studio about these paintings; they are au- 
thentic out of doors, with the feel of the 
open.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun compared Wuer- 
mer with the Hudson River School. “He has 
the same love of the panoramic that dis- 
tinguished the older men, the same meticulous 
care for detail and topographic verity—but all 
presented by him, one is tempted to say, with 
a precision and truth to the obvious appear- 
ance of things that they hardly could approach. 
In a word, he is a more accomplished and so- 
phisticated technician, if nothing else. As 
added proof of that, take his still life studies, 
the one with guitar, for example. It would 
be necessary to go back to one of the old 
Dutchmen to rival its painstaking yet con- 
summate presentation of the unimportant.” 

About his landscapes, Upton ventured to 
say: “If the army should ever chance to be 
operating in this terrain, and by any mishap 
lose its topographical maps, the command is 
confidently referred to Mr. Wuerner’s land- 


scapes. With them it could not go astray.” 
* * * 


Nathaniel Choate Exhibits 


While Nathaniel Choate is just entering the 
arena of exhibitions, his sculpture has qualities 
which have already won the critics. His sever- 
est liability is his youth. But “Where ma- 
turity begiris to appear in his art,” Malcolm 
Vaughan says in the American, “his exceptional 
worth stands revealed. For Nathaniel Choate 
kas strength, imagination, knowledge, skill, and, 
more important than all else, he has creative 
lyrical intuition.” 

The thirty sculptures on view at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries proved to Margaret Bruening of 
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the Post that “as an anamalier Mr. Choate 
ranks highly. His ability to render effective 
physica! gesture does not impair his unfailing 
sense of decorative ensemble. Simplification is 
used to give breadth and relieve the work from 
literalism, but is not allowed to obscure the 
vital characteristics of the subject . . . he 
deals largely with picturesque material .. . 
but escapes being merely pictorial.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun compares Choate 
with Paul Manship, under whom he studied. 
“As Mr. Manship is very far from being a 
failure, this extra something that Mr. Choate 
has, ought to take him considerably on the way 
to favor with those who always said that Mr. 
Maaship lacked something . . . What he has, 
in addition to thorough workmanship and all 
that sort of thing, is an instinct for the exotic.” 

“Balance and grace, without sweetness, are 
characteristics,” noted Howard Duvree in the 
Times. “There is also evident an excellent 
decorative sense which gets its effect by com- 
position instead of decoration.” 


An Art Young Testimonial 


Tribute to Art Young, veteran American 
cartoonist who has “devoted forty years of art 
service to the under dog,” occasioned a cele- 
bration at the Civic Repertory Theatre on Nov. 
18, when over a thousand of his admirers com- 
memorated his seventy-fifth birthday. Hey- 
wood Broun was master of ceremonies, which 
consisted of specialties by “various radical or- 
ganizations and _ conservative Broadway.” 
Toasts to his good health and prolonged life 
resulted in a jubilant affair. 

Living amid the quiet of the Connecticut 
countryside, Art Young maintains a perspec- 
tive on the turbulent American scene, ex- 
pressing his reactions with pen and ink— 
satirical, trenchant, humorous and wise. Spon- 
soring this recognition were such dignitaries as 
Oswald Garrison Villard, John Sloan, Norman 
Thomas, Earl Browder, Arthur Brisbane, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Alexander Woollcott, Elmer Rice, 
Hendrick Van Loon, Susan Glaspell, Otto Sog- 
low, Georges Seldes, Floyd Dell and Hiram 
Moderwell. 





Mrs. Pattee Heads Miniaturists 


Elsie Dodge Pattee has just been elected 
president of the American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters. Other officers are: Maria J. 
Strean, vice-president; Sarah E. Cowan, sec- 
retary; Rosina C. Boardman, treasurer. 





Will Unveil Brodeur Bas-Relief 


Paul A. Brodeur’s bas-relief of Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, professor of surgery at Yale, will 
shortly be installed in the Administration 
Building of the Harvard Medical School as a 
presentation by friends, pupils and associates 
of Dr. Cushing. 
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Jacobi, from Germany, Has Debut Here 
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“New England Fall,” 


Rudolf Jacobi, a newcomer from Germany, 
is having his New York debut at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries until Dec. 8. Since his arrival he 
has settled in Westport, Conn., with the re- 
sult that some of his best water colors have 
been done in that locality. Although Jacobi 
may be described as a “mood” painter, a def- 
inite assertation dominates his work. With 
no stopping for details, the artist captures 
with a firm brush and intense vibrant color 
the suggestion of the scene in its atmospheric 
or seasonal expression. Contrary to the con- 
ventions employed in water colors, Jacobi 
mixes tempera in a water color wash, gaining 
a new strength and luminosity and an effect 
almost similar to an oil painting. The shadows 
are usually brushed in lightly with a touch of 
pure white opaque for accentuations. 
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by Rudolf Jacobi. 


The critics found landscape his chief metier. 
All commented on his strength and spirit. 
“Jacobi handles his medium with orderly con- 
trol and produces rich, bright, luminous colors 
that are pleasant, composed and harmonized,” 
according to Malcolm Vaughan of the New 
York American. Margaret Breuning of the 
New York Post remarked: “There is no vio- 
lence in color contrasts or in the range of the 
palette, yet the effect of emotional intensity 
is felt everywhere. No one technical idiom 
prevails, but each idea seems to have found its 
appropriate expression . . . While there are 
spontaneity and freedom in all the work, there 
appear to be no accidental felicities but a 
finality of full statement which concentration 
on the exact possibilities of the subject has 
produced.” 





Crosby’s European Shows 

“Skippy,” and the more serious art of Percy 
Crosby, will be exhibited in Rome and in 
London this winter. The artist’s first foreign 
show will take place at the Circulo di Roma, 
sponsored by distinguished Americans living 
in Rome, including Ambassador and Mrs. 
Breckenridge Long and William Hewlett of the 
American Academy in Rome, opening Dec. 8. 
8. - 

During January the collection will be on 
view at the Arlington Galleries in London 


and later at the Seligmann Galleries in New 
York City. 


The GRANT GALLERY 
Paintings 

SARAH E 

9 East 57th Street, 


HANLEY 
New York 





The Fifteen Gallery 


Recent Paintings & Watercolors 


b 
MARION MONKS CHASE 


Dec. 8rd to 15th, Inclusive 
37 West 57th Street, New York 





ie 


MASTERPIECES 
IN COLOR 


Old and New! 


Paintings have been excellently re- 
produced in the original colors of the 
masterpieces. Old blues and golds 
have been copied from the early Itali- 
ans, the brilliant 
Moderns. 


contrasts for the 

















You want the best. They are only 
4c each. Write for the set of 107 for 
$4.25. A complete listing of this “His- 
tory of Painting in Color” is sent free. 
You can make your own selection. 












THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
BOX J, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Two Marine Painters, Grant and Waugh, Favored at Art Drawing 
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Harrison S. Morris. 


Paintings and sculptures, ranging in value 
from $400 to $2,000 each, were distributed 
to the lay members of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries in the twelfth annual drawing of 
the works shown in the Founders Exhibition 
held at the galleries since last June. First 
choice of the 47 pieces went to Mrs. W. S. 
Barstow, who selected Gordon Grant’s “En- 
glish Channel.” Louise W. Hill, former presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, won 





“Adelaide and Spark Plug,’ by Nat Little. Drawn by 


second choice and took a portrait commission 
to be executed by Howard Chandler Christy. 

A marine by Frederick J. Waugh was se- 
lected as third choice by Mrs. Walter C. 
Teagle, wife of the president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. George D. Pratt, 
a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, who 
obtained fourth place, took a landscape by 
Hobart Nichols. And so the drawing went. 
Templeton Crocker selected “La Rose Fanee” 








mn . = 
Whitney Biennial 

A broad survey of trends of painting in the 
United States is found in the Second Biennial 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Paint- 
ing, on view at the Whitney Museum, New 
York, until Jan. 10. For this purpose, more 
than 150 artists from different parts of the 
country were invited to submit one canvas of 
their own liking, 40 of which were included for 
the first time in a Whitney Biennial. As in the 
past, no prizes will be awarded, but a number 
of the outstanding works will be acquired for 
the Museum’s permanent collection from a 
purchase fund of $20,000. The purchases will 
not be announced until the last few days of 
the exhibition. 

Like its predecessor, this Biennial is made up 
mostly of New York artists, but more than a 
quarter of the painters live and work out- 
side of New York. The list of exhibitors: 

M. Azzi Aldrich, Edmund Archer, Horus 
Armistead, George C. Ault, Jozef Bakos, A. 
§. Baylinson, Ben Benn, Thomas H. Benton, 
Saul Berman, Edward Biberman, George Biddle, 
Joseph Biel, Henry H. Billings, Isabel Bishop, 
Arnold Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Julius Bloch, 
Aaron Bohrod, Louis Bouché, Byron B. Boyd, 
Fiske Boyd, Alexander Brook, Edward Bruce, 
David Burliuk, Bryson Burroughs, Paul Cad- 
mus, Harry Carnohan, John Carroll, Clarence 
Holbrook Carter, Nicolai Cikovsky, Rose Clark, 
Konrad Cramer, Francis Criss, John Cunning, 
John Steuart Curry, Andrew Dasburg, Stuart 
Davis, Joseph de Martini, Charles Demuth, 
Nathaniel Dirk, Thomas Donnelly, Arthur G. 
Dove, Guy Péne du Bois, Stuart Edie, Louis 
Michel Eilshemius, Philip Evergood, Ernest 


Fiene, Karl Free, Emil Ganso, Elizabeth Bart 
Gerald, Isolde Therese Gilbert, William J. 
Glackens, Anne Goldthwaite, Bertram Good- 
man, Harry Gottlieb, Bernar Gussow, Marsden 
Hartley, B. Hartman, Lee Hersch, Eugene Hig- 
gins, Roy Hilton, Stefan Hirsch, Irwin D. Hoff- 
man, Gerrit Hondius, Edward Hopper, Isabella 
Howland, Joe Jones, John Kane, Morris Kantor, 
Bernard Karfiol, Georgina Klitgaard, Karl 
Knaths, Alexander J. Kostellow, Leon Kroll, 
Max Kuehne, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Richard Lahey, Edward Laning, Ernest Law- 
son, Doris Lee, Hayley Lever, L. Jean Liberte, 
Ward Lockwood, Charles Logasa, Molly Luce, 
Luigi Lucioni, Eugene Ludins, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Gus Mager, Peppino Mangravite, Herman 
Maril, Reginald Marsh, Henry Mattson, Jan 
Matulka, Frank Mechau, Jr., Austin Mecklem, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, Paul Mommer, Hermon 
More, David Morrison, Jerome Myers, Willard 
Nash, C. G. Nelson, Hideo Noda, S. Walter 
Norris, Georgia O’Keeffe, Elliot Orr, Walter 
Pach, William C. Palmer, Lloyd Parsons, 
Waldo Peirce, I. Rice Pereira, Marjorie Phil- 
lips, George Picken, Angelo Pinto, Joseph Pol- 
let, Henry Varnum Poor, Mary Prindiville, 
Edna Reindel, Louis Ribak, Paul Rohland, 
Charles Rosen, Samuel Rosenberg, Doris Rosen- 
thal, Theodore J. Roszak, Sarkis Sarkisian, 
Katherine Schmidt, H. E. Schnakenberg, Ben 
Shahn, Charles Sheeler, Millard Sheets, John 
Sloan, Jacob Getlar Smith, Judson Smith, Ra- 
thael Soyer, Eugene Speicher, Niles Spencer, 
Maurice Sterne, Byron Thomas, Herman Trunk, 
Jr., Allen Tucker, Carroll Tyson, Dorothy Va- 
rian, A. Walkowitz, Franklin C. Watkins, Nan 
Watson, Max Weber, Harold Weston, Arnold 
Wiltz, Grant Wood, Jacques Zucker. 





“Portrait of Harry Gosman,’ by F. Luis Mora. 
; Drawn by Carl M, Owen. 


by Hovsep Pushman, Henry J. Fuller ‘took a 
portrait sculpture commission from Boris Blai, 
George Blumenthal, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum, is to be painted by Jerry 
Farnsworth; Mrs. Albert Wiggin got two small 
sculptures in bronze by Beatrice Fenton; and 
Mrs. Sidney Gorham, Jr., received a portrait 
commission from Sidney E. Dickinson. Harri- 
son §. Morris drew “Adelaide and Spark Plug” 
by Nat Little. 


Kay-Scott Resigns 


Cyril Kay-Scott, under whose able admin- 
istration the Denver Art Museum has made 
so many foward strides, has been forced be- 
cause of the high altitude to resign his posi- 
tion as director of that institution as well 
as his directorship of the art department of 
the University of Denver. In a letter in 
which he speaks glowingly of Denver, its peo- 
ple and its institutions, Mr. Kay-Scott writes 
that he is “one of those whom a high altitude 
affects as a too efficient nerve tonic, although 
said nerves function perfectly at a lower al- 
titude.” 

Mr. Kay-Scott was born near Richmond, Va., 
Jan. 3, 1879. He was a pupil of the Colarossi 
Academy and studied under Robert-Fleury, 
Bonnat, Moreau and Quelvee in Paris. He is 
represented by murals in the United States, 
France, Algeria and Tunisia, and has done 
portraits of eminent persons in both America 
and Europe. Aside from his two positions in 
Denver, Mr. Kay-Scott was the founder and 
dean of the Santa Fe Art School. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN ART 


Hotel Delmonico 502 Park Avenue 
New York City 
Fine Collection of American Art on Exhibition 
and Sale. Beautiful six story Clubhouse. 
Memembership open to American Artists and 
men and women interested in Art. Nominal 
Dues. American painters, sculptors, etchers 
are invited to exhibit. National co-operative 
plan to aid American Artists. 


Cards of admission and application for 
membership may be had from the Secretary. 
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With her all-seeing eye Peggy Bacon has 
pryed satirically into the personalities of con- 
temporary American celebrities and has made, 
in her inimitable Baconian manner, 38 por- 
traits, now on view at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, until Dec. 8. Concurrently with 
the exhibition, a book of reproductions of these 
portraits is being published, with accompanying 
vignettes, under the same title, “Off With 
Their Heads.” 

Like all powerful observers of life and char- 
acter, Miss Bacon does not treat her sitters 
gently. She reveals them in a most unflatter- 
ing light, and sometimes a very biting and 
caustic caricature is created. With her keen 
perceptive powers, the artist selects a distinc- 
tive characteristic, a gesture, a feature, a pose, 
and deftly portrays her subjects with their dis- 
tinguishable traits and weaknesses. The ex- 
hibition includes portraits of President Roose- 
velt, Mayor LaGuardia, Rexford Tugwell, Ber- 
nard Gimbel, Mrs. Charles Sabin, and others. 
From the worlds of art, literature, music, thea- 
tre, and journalism, there are studies of Mrs. 
Juliana Force, Alfred Stieglitz, Henry McBride, 
Royal Cortissoz, Sinclair Lewis, Dorothy Park- 
er, Edmund Wilson, George Gershwin, Hey- 
wood Broun and Art Young. 

The book dedicated “to the faces I love” 
gives witty and vitrolic descriptions and notes 
on the sitters described by Miss Bacon as 
“hasty verbal notes jotted down. Perhaps the 
most ferocious of all is her own caricature, and 
the notes she wrote on herself are even more 
devastating: “Pin head, parsimoniously cov- 
ered with the thin dark hair on a_ short, 
dumpy body. Small features, prominent nose, 
chipmunk teeth and no chin, conveying the 
sharp, weak look of a little rodent. Absent- 
minded eyes with a half-glimmer of observa- 
tion. Prim, critical mouth and faint coloring. 
Personality lifeless, retiring, snippy, quietly 
egotistical. Lacks vigor and sparkle.” 

Georgia O’Keefe is seen half-rising out of bed 





Do You Know That— 


Robert Brackman once worked for a 
fashion firm as a lithographer? . . . Fred- 
erick MacMonnies has just completed por- 
trait bronzes of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bris- 
bane? ... Levon West, widely known etcher, 
was once a billboard artist? . . . Marjorie 
Daingerfield Holmes, daughter of the late 
Elliot Daingerfield, has recently finished her 
government commission for a bronze por- 
trait of Dr. Ashford, scientist? . . . Janet 
Scudder, noted sculptress, does a canvas now 
and then? . . . Childe Hassam was asked 
to talk over the radio and when he saw 
the edited version of his speech flatly re- 
fused to broadcast it? . . . John Howard 
Benson, pupil of Pennell, has a monument 
business at Newport, R. I., and carves all 
of them on Early American lines? . . 
Dr. B. F. Morrow, authority on etchings, 
was invited to select the prints to be shown 
in the “Prints for the Wall” exhibition 
scheduled for December at the Jacques Sel- 
igmann Galleries, New York? . .. Thomas 
Craven’s mother-in-law is studying painting 
in one of New York’s art schools? . 
John Dewey, well known economist, gath- 
ered paintings in South Africa? . .. Jo- 
seph Cummings Chase invaded Europe and 
painted twenty portraits in England, six in 
France and six in Germany? . . . Paul 
Daugherty, noted marine painter, now in 
California, probably will never paint again 


“Off With Their Heads!”—and What Heads! | 









































Self Caricature by Peggy Bacon. 


with the souls of flowers glaring down at her 
as if to haunt her sleep; Guy Pene du Bois is 
as sinister looking at the notorious Charlie 
Chan; Henry McBride tilts a teacup; President 
Roosevelt is described as a “grand old actor;” 
Royal Cortissoz puffs a cigar; Sinclair Lewis, 
long and stooped, picks thoughtfully at the 
keys of his typewriter, and Alexander Brook 
looks like a demented prize fighter. Of Brook, 
her husband, Miss Bacon says: “Small, hard, 
continentally backless head, coated with a short 
thatch of light brown hair like a piece of 
beaver fur. Big, hooked nose like a weapon. 
Fierce blue eyes beneath a cliff of brow, with 
the black look of an animal glaring from its 
lair, a violent stare compounded of rage and 
gayety, slightly berserk. Bull neck, broad 
shoulders and an air of force and energy.” 











because of arthritis of the hands? . 

The last painting purchased by the late Bry- 
son Burroughs, curator of paintings at the 
Metropolitan, was an Eakins canvas from 
the Milch Galleries? . . . In, Germany no 
newspaper is allowed to print the name of 
Karl Hofer, winner of the second prize at 
the 1934 Carnegie International? ,.. A. E. 
O. Munsell, who gave away his first million 
to the poor as a gesture against capitalism, 
and is due to inherit another, has won con- 
siderable recognition as a portrait painter? 
...A graduate in design from the Trap- 
hagen School of Fashion is earning almost 
“fifty grand” per year? ... Wayman Adams 
has painted his friend Johan Berthelsen, art- 
ist-musician, 28 times? . ». Lauren Ford, 
who has just returned from Europe, is the 
illustrator of the de luxe edition of “The 
Little Book About God,” which is being 
handled by the Ferargil Galleries as a pre- 
Christmas art item? ... Many will wish a 
happy birthday to Troy Kinney, etcher, born 
Dec. 1, 1871, in Missouri; to Louis Ribak, 
painter, Dec. 3, 1902, Poland; Emil Pierre 
Branchard, painter, Dec. 4, 1881, New York; 
Victor S. Holm, sculptor, Dec. 6, 1876, Den- 
mark; Leon Kroll, painter, Dec. 6, 1884, 
New York; Stuart Davis, painter, Dec. 7, 
1894, Pennsylvania; to Adolph Weinman, 
sculptor, Dec. 11, Germany; to George W. 
Harting, painter, Dec. 11, 1877, Minnesota; 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, mural painter, 
Dec. 15, 1848, New York. 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC 





Public Sale 
December 14 and 415 
at 2:45 


NEW YORK 


The Private 
Collection of 


BURTON S. 
CASTLES 


REMOVED FROM 
HIS RESIDENCE AT 
33 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Important paintings including 
the magnificent Corot “Le 
Cavalier dans la Campagne” 
from the C. K. G. Billings col- 
lection, a Schreyer and an im- 
portant Clays from the same 
collection; notable works by 
Jacque, Diaz, Ziem, Ridgway 
Knight, Van Marcke, Blakelock, 
and others, and two important 
full-length nudes by Henner. A 
superb Royal Brussels tapestry 
with the arms of William and 
Mary of England, circa 1695, 
by Le Clerc, enriched with silk 
and silver threads. Decorative 
furniture in the Gothic and 
Renaissance styles; an impor- 
tant group of rose quartz and 
Imperial jade vases fitted as 
lamps, many of the Ch’ien- 
lung period; fine table porce- 
lains, glassware, linens and a 
large collection of silver, in- 
cluding a few Georgian pieces. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
Exhibition from December 8 
Bids Executed Free of Charge 


American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries + Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“He Doesn’t Rant to Save His Soul—Like Rivera’ 


“The Emmigrants,” 


If Luis Quintanilla had exhibited this group 
of dry points at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
New York, two months ago, the list of patrons 
would have been headed by His Excellency the 
Spanisk Ambassador, His Excellency the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Spain, followed by other 
dignitaries and famous people. As it is, 
there are no patrons, and Quintanilla is in 
jail in Madrid charged with being a member 
of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
October Revolt in Spain, with a sentence of 
16 years of hard labor dangling dangerously 
over his head. But his etchings speak for 
themselves. The artist has not dealt with 
Revolution as a theme; instead he has gone 
intc the back lots, the cafes, the homes of the 
people, and there has portrayed the populace 
of Madrid—beggars and bootblacks, prosti- 
tutes, circus performers, gypsies and the new 
business men greedy for power. 

Home life, with a touch of sordidness, and 
nudes lying in front of an open window 
(sometimes with the neighbors peering in) 
are important themes for Quintariilla. In ex- 
plaining the absence of “high combs or modish 
mantillas or singers of Violetera dressed up for 
Holy Week,” John Dos Passos wrote in the 
foreword: 

“This is a Spaniard who stayed at home, 
instead of moving out to peddle the magnifi- 
cent Iberian tradition of design in the safe 
world of international Ritz. For a man who 
can see and feel, it’s always more dangerous 
at home. Staying at home, it was natural 
that he should be a satirist; most of the best 
Spaniards have been satirists. There’s a type 
of clear noontime logic in the Spanish blood 
that can only come out as satire. The sharp 


by Luis Quintanilla. 


metal cleanness of etching is particularly at- 
tractive to the eye and hand of a satirist. A 
satirist is a man who can’t see filth, oppres- 
sion, the complacency of the powerful, the 
degradation of the weak without crying out 
in disgust. A great satirist can turn disgust 
into violent explosive beauty. Quintanilla has 
expressed his disgust in etching and as an 
active revolutionist.” 

“Good etchings: are so rare that there’s no 
mistaking them. You feel in them the sharp- 
ness of the tools and the acid, the clean ele- 
gance of the metal. In Quintanilla’s there’s 
a nightmarish fantasy about the contours that 
calls up the black Spain of Goya, and a new 
palpable balanced density that, unless I’m 
very much mistaken, is something quite fresh 
in etching. Perhaps it comes from having 
healthily digested the pure visual experiments 
of Cézanne and the cubists. The hardest 
thing to take, and the best quality in them, 
is their terrible sanity and clear balance. The 
few people who care for painting or drawing 
in our time have come to look for and enjoy 
childish fancy in an artist, entertaining twi- 
light insanities in work that will look charm- 
ing in a room decorated with modern furniture 
at the cocktail hour.” 

Ernest Hemingway also wrote an apprecia- 
tion in the catalogue. “He does not take 
money and rant to save his soul like Diego 
Rivera. He has painted great frescoes in the 
Casa del Pueblo and the Ciudad Universitario 
in Madrid and there are no symbols of cap- 
italism, or any symbols in them. Always there 
are people as there are people in the etchings.” 


Stein in Review 


Those belonging to the Gertrude Stein cult 
argue that the Stein writings, oftentimes un- 
intelligible to the adult mind, have influenced 
the prose style of numerous contemporaries. She 
has, they endeavor to prove, taught them the 
value of repetition, of the short sentence, of 
the sparing use of adjectives. But the New 
York Times in its review of Miss Stein’s new 
book, “Portraits and Prayers,” asks, pertinently 
or impertinently, “why must we be asked to 
accept three of the oldest devices known to 
rhetoric as a twentieth-century revelation?” 

Having asked this question, the reviewer 
proceeds to a consideration of “Portraits and 
Prayers” (Random House; New York; $2.50): 
“Of these 264 pages, exactly three add up to 
something beyond three_pages bearing printed 
matter. These three contain a very brief but 
occasionally informative account of the life, 
character and work of the artist Juan Gris. 
There are also what purport to be portraits of 
Cézanne, Matisse, Bernard Fay, T. S. Eliot, 
Jean Cocteau, Edith Sitwell, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, Hemingway and others, but the reader who 
can deduce anything from them is a better man 
than Gunga Din.” 

By way of illustration, the following passage 
on or about Cézanne is quoted: “The Irish 
lady can say, that today is every day. Caesar 
can say that every day is to day and they say 
that every day is as they say. 

“In this way we have a place to stay and 
he was not met because he was settled to stay. 
When I said settled I meant settled to stay. 
When I said settled to stay I meant settled to 
stay Saturday. In this way a mouth is a 
mouth. In this way if in as a mouth if in as 
a mouth where, if in as a mouth where and 
there. Believe they have water too.” 

[n conclusion is this comment: “On one 
point it seems impossible to waver. There is 
nothing in this book to merit more than five 
minutes’ attention of a reasonably honest and 
intelligent mind.” 

Because of such a conclusion many may 
wonder why the Times reviewer ever took time 
to write his review. The answer is that Ger- 
trude Stein is unusual—and the unusual makes 
news. 


Uncle Sam’s Plan 
[Continued from page 4] 

number employed under the Project. I 
hope, therefore, that you will make it 
clear to the artists that this movement 
of the Government is in no sense a work 
insurance program, but is on the other 
hand a splendid gesture to American art 
and will, I think, have a stimulating effect 
on the interest and patronage of art 
throughout the country.” 

This undertaking of the Government 
places the United States in the category 
of those European nations, such as 
France, which have definite policies for 
the nurture of their arts and crafts. A 
few more gestures like this, and the long 
fight for the recognition of American art, 
lasting through several decades, will have 
been completely won. 


Jacques Seligmann 


Galleries 


CHRISTMAS SHOW 


OF PRINTS FOR THE WALLS 


AND CRAFTS 
December 5th to 22nd 


3 EAST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Landscapes Take All Three Prizes at American Etchers Show 


“My Friends.” An Etching by Mildred Bryant 


Brooks. John Taylor Arms Prise. 


Winners of the 1934 awards of the Society 
of American Etchers, now holding its 19th 
annual exhibition at the National Arts Club, 
New York, have just been announced by John 
Taylor Arms, president of the society. All 
three prizes went to landscapes. 

The Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Prize of $50 for 
the best print in the exhibition went to Harry 
Wickey for his etching, “Storm Sweeping the 
Hudson.” Honorable mention for this prize 
was given to Herman A. Webster’s drypoint 
“Salamanca.” The Kate W. Arms Memorial 
Prize of $25, offered for the best print by an 
active member of the society, was awarded to 
Mahonri Young for an etching entitled, “Wal- 
pi in Sunlight.” The John Taylor Arms Prize 
of $25, annually given for “the best piece of 
technical execution in pure etching,” was pre- 
sented by the donor to Mildred Bryant Brooks 
for her “My Friends.” 

More than 250 etchings were selected by the 
jury for inclusion in the exhibition, which will 
continue until Dec. 26. Artists from 25 states 
and many Americans residing abroad are re- 
presented by examples of their latest work. 
Only original prints in the metal plate media, 


“Storm Sweeping the Hudson.” 


An Etching by Harry Wickey. 


Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Prize. 


such as etching, drypoint, line engraving, aqua- 
tint and mezzotint, are included. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New 
York Times, had this to say of the exhibition: 
“The average of excellence is high. While 
there are not many plates that betoken an 
artist’s interest in the more ‘radical’ esthetic 
tendencies of the day, the committee in charge 
of selection does not seem to have stood out 
against new ways of expression simply because 
they are novel or daring. Now and then we 
come upon a print that seems keyed to a 
spirit of fresh rhythms—for example, Harry 
Sternberg’s ‘Principal, No. 3,’ the delightful 
little ‘Portuguese Alley,’ by Harry Hering, and 
original statements such as Morris Henry 
Hobbs’s ‘The Omen’ and J. H. Jewett’s ‘Snow.’ 

“A great many of the plates argue knowledge 
of the medium—whether etching, drypoint, 
aquatint, soft-ground, mezzotint or line engrav- 
ing—and, as well, genuine artistic feeling. Fre- 
quently a texture will be beautifully contrived, 
fitting a sentiment that calls for great deli- 
cacy of line or that belongs to more forceful 
utterance, as the case may be. If much of 
the work rest content with the repeating of 





Kronberg’s Dance Subjects 

The French Government recently purchased 
Louis Kronberg’s “Preparing for the Dance” 
for inclusion in the Musée de Jeu de Paume 
des Tuileries. In this painting Kronberg, who 
has made the stage a specialty of his career, 
presents a study of white against white. It 
was painted in Paris and was exhibited in the 
Salon Nationale, of which the artist is an asso- 
ciate member. 

Kronberg has just closed at the galleries 
of Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago, a successful ex- 
hibition of Spanish types, the result of an ex- 
tended tour through Spain. Apropos of this 
show, C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily 


News, wrote: “Louis Kronberg, Boston born 
and trained in Boston and at Julian’s, Paris, 
has been as noted in American art for his ballet 
girls after the manner of Degas as Glackens is 
for his more indolent girls, nude and clothed, 
after the manner of Renoir . . . Kronberg does 
skillfully: both his Spaniards and his ballet 
girls.” 


23 El Grecos in an Exhibition 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., in co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Rudolph Heinemann-Fleisch- 
mann, is holding, until Dec. 26, an exhibition 
of 23 works by El Greco, never before shown 
in the United States. 


formulae long in use, a great deal proves stimu- 
lating and arresting because of the artist’s 
manifest desire to produce something that he 
alone has to give. 
“Occasionally—whatever be esteemed the 
plate’s value as art—one encounters themes 
that attest alertness to contemporary events. 
For example, George A. Bradshaw portrays 
the Morro Castle burning on the beach at 
Asbury Park; Levon West delves no further 
back than ‘February, 1934,’ and among others 
Albert E. Flanagan, Armin Landeck, Alex R. 
Stavenitz and Rosamond Wolcott offer glimpses 
of the monumental, unresting metropolis. By 
way of thematic contrast (and it can be very 
acute) we have Martin Petersen’s ‘Rainbows,’ 
which make us believe that 
the world has never changed a bit; that we 
are still living in Arcadia. 


seems eager to 
A nostalgic com- 
panion-piece is Olive Fell’s drypoint and aqua- 
tint called ‘For Minds to Know,’ which with 
carefree heart pays tribute to Maxfield Par- 
rish. It is Peggy Bacon, that keen satirist, 
who brings us back to the subway. Her 
mordant little ‘Pity the Blind’ mercilessly, if 
implicitly, demands: Which are the blind?” 


eAMERICA’S FOREMOST 
EXPERT in ETCHING— 


John Taylor Arms 


has written 
The Finest 
Students of 


Book for 
Prints— 


HANDBOOK OF PRINT MAKING 
and PRINT MAKERS 


All Bookstores 


$2.50 


Macmillan 
New York City 
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Among the Print Makers 


The Mezzotint Dead in America? Behold! 


“Stillness.” A Mezzotint by 


Is mezzotint to rare a technique in this 
country that Frank A. Nankivell, with his 
portrait of Mark Twain on the cover of the 
lst November number of Tue Art Dicest, can 
claim to be a modern-day pioneer? 

Bertha E. Jacques, veteran official of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers, takes issue. “When 
I wrote the letter to Mr. Nankivell that was 
published in the Ist November issue of THE 
Arz Dicest, I had not seen the mezzotints 
of Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, who is now an 
active member of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers. Therefore, I crave some of your 
valued space to modify my report on the 
paucity of such work being done in this 
country. 

“Zorn once told me that a real artist could 
work in any medium and this is attested by 


Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 


Hotel Fairfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 


Alessandro Mastro-Valerio. 


Mr. Mastro-Valerio, who is comparatively a 
young man; born in Italy, graduated from the 
Salvator Rosa Art Institute in Naples, but 
now a citizen of this country—“and proud of 
it.” He has been teaching drawing and life 
class painting since 1927 in the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, in the department of 
crawing and painting of the College of Archi- 
tecture. In 1930 he began making etchings 
and aquatints, the latter strongly suggestive 
of the painter’s handling of tone and mass. 
These have been exhibited in the East and 
Middle West. About a year ago he began to 
experiment in mezzotint, making his own tools 
and accomplishing his results along the lines 
that led to the effects he wanted. It is, there- 
fore, a notable achievement to have produced 
in this short time anything so noble and skill- 
fully done as the group of nudes he calls 
“Stillness.” 

If other artists should produce such mez- 
zotints, or even if Mr. Mastro-Valerio con- 
tinues alone to express himself in this medium, 
we can say to Great Britain, “We make them 
too.” It is not “useless to hope that painters 
may turn occasionally to this medium” as 
quoted from Frank Weitenkampf; artists will 
try it if encouraged. That the art is most 
adapted to portraiture, Frank A. Nankivell 
proves by his Mark Twain in your Ist No- 
vember number.” 


THe Art Dicest presents without bias 
the art news and opinion of the world. 


American MS. 


Autograph letters containing instructions and 
orders issued during critical moments.in the 
American Revolution, constituting the impor- 
tant Wayne papers, sold by order of the daugh- 
ter of the late Wayne MacVeigh of Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia; rare books. from the 
library of the late Jahu Dewitt Miller, of 
Washington, D. C.; and papers from a New 
England estate are being exhibited at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
New York, prior to dispersal Dec, 5-6. 

Fifty-three catalogue lots represent the per- 
sonal file of Anthony Wayne. Of the 23 letters 
and documents by General Wayne, ten are to 
Washington. They include Washington’s let- 
ter advising Wayne of the approaching attack 
of British troops on Philadelphia, Wayne's 
commendation of his officers after the victori- 
ous Stony Point strategy, and a letter of Gen- 
eral Wayne prophesying immediate victory 
through the aid of the French fleet. In addi- 
tion, the papers contain notes of great im- 
portance in throwing light upon actual situa- 
tions obtaining during this period. 

The first copy of Henry Adams’ “Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres” ever to be offered 
at public sale, and the exceedingly rare private- 
ly printed edition are features of the Ameri- 
cana. The colonial period is recalled by Frank- 
lin’s “The Curiosities of Common Water” and 
Hancock’s “Boston Massacre Oration.” Early 
literary manuscripts include Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“The Pickwick” written when she was 14 
years of age, autographed manuscripts of 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” and “Dixie Land” 
together with a letter in which Longfellow 
gives his conception for “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus.” 

Continental items contain fine color plates 
and sporting books: “Ackermann’s University, 
College and Cathedral Series,” in seven vol- 
umes, a magnificent set with several hundred 
fine aquatint colored plates; Alken’s “A Cock- 
ney Shooting Season in Suffolk,” 1822, and his 
“The Sporting Repository;” Apperly’s “Life 
of a Sportsman,” 1842; “Jorrock’s Jaunts and 
Jollities,” all with colored Alken plates. 

Rare editions of masterpieces from the Miil- 
ler library include Fitzgerald’s “Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” 1859, Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield” and “The History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes,” the first American edition and the 
only perfect copy known of Gray’s “Elegy in 
a Country Church Yard.” Other significant 
American works are Hawthorne’s “Peter Par- 
ley’s Universal History,” 1837, and Poe’s “The 
Raven and Other Poems,” 1845. 


““American Print Makers” 


Mirroring public interest and artistic achieve- 
ment, the eighth annual exhibition of the 
American Print Makers exhibition is now be- 
ing held at the Downtown Gallery, New York. 
The selection is a cross-section of current print 
making, for the introduction of names newly 
prominent in the graphic processes validates 
the society’s claim to represent the finest 
present-day production. 

More inclusive subject matter characterizes 
this year’s collection. Public interest is keep- 
ing pace with new activities, thus placing 
print making among the more popular forms 
of artistic expression. Few media are em- 
powered to represent the contemporary scene 
as effectively. Among the exhibitors are Peggy 
Bacon, Benton, Biddle, Brook, Cadmus, Cook, 
Curry, Dehn, Dwight, Fiene, Ganso, Grop- 
per, Hirsch, Kuniyoshi, Lahey, Locke, Marsh, 
Myers, Riggs, Spruance and Taylor. 
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Children and Art 


Interest in the world of art is focusing about 
the child. “Art -for Children” (London, The 
Studio, Ltd., paper $2.50, cloth $3.50) is a 
collection: of reproductions of old and modern 
works organized and annotated by Ana M. 
Berry. Here the British view point.makes: the 
selection perhaps less interesting to an Amer- 
ican child, though many of the photographs 
are sure to please as well, as to plant seeds of 
interest in the arts. 

The six divisions include a Book of Beasts, 
and also a Book of Games and Amusements, 
ranging from a Chinese painting of polo play- 
ers, through some sprightly Rowlandsons to a 
Seurat charcoal circus scene. The Book of 
Ships will have the widest appeal, for these 
are well selected from both an artistic and a 
nautical aspect. In the Book of Legends and 
Adventures, the choice has been less fortunate, 
for while the narrative element may be of in- 
terest, the pictures are lacking in charm, which 
should be the first consideration in a book of 
this sort. More felicitous is the Book of 
Angels and Fairies, where Fra Angelico, Botti- 
celli and Blake meet on common ground. The 
last division is the Book of Portraits, many of 
children who have interested the great artists 
of all times. 

One wonders what role art should play in the 
life of a child. Miss Berry’s answer suggests 
more of routine duty than the pleasurable en- 
joyment which childhood could find in art as 
in any other game. 

* * * 


When given a chance to create his own world 
of art, the results are diametrically opposite. 
“Picture Making by Children” (London, The 
Studio, Ltd., paper $3.50, cloth $4.50) is re- 
freshing. R. R. Tomlinson has compiled from 
international sources outstanding examples of 
children’s untrammeled creation. Together with 
splendid reproductions, many of which are in 
full color, the book contains a survey of educa- 
tional procedure in twenty countries, Child 
art has its roots in fundamental interests now 
being scrutinized by psychologists and phil- 
osophers. The aim of the book has been 
to inform parents and teachers of their find- 
ings. 

“Just as much harm,”: Tomlinson writes, 
“can be done by ignoring the difficulties en- 
countered by a child as has been done by 
stressing their importance unduly.” The “give 
them materials and let them alone” attitude is 
in fact growing to an alarming extent... 
Driven to a logical conclusion to-day, it may 
lead to the annihilation of creative ideas. For- 
tunately, the vast majority of teachers are all 
for preserving what is good in traditional 
methods, and for keeping a vigilant outlook 
for any future developments which may be 
fruitful . . . 

“One of the striking developments of today 
is the recognition given to the teaching of de- 
sign. This should have far-reaching results, as 
design enters so largely into every form of 
artistic expression, influences the life of every 
human being, through environment, possessions, 
and the things he sees, uses, makes or dis- 
tributes. A sense of design developed in handi- 
craft and in the humbler artistic activities is 
soon reflected in picture-making.” 

“Picture Making by Children” is valuable as 
a picture book of current activity, but more, 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


to the serious reader, as a document of con- 
temporary ideas. The chapters treat of the 
history of art training in schools; native talent, 
the inherent urge to create, children and the 
primitive, the growth of talent; modern ten- 
dencies, new ideas and new materials; aims 
and methods prevailing in Austria, Switzerland, 
Sweden, France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
Germany, Japan, America and Great Britain. 

Whether or not anything of adolescent ex- 
pression will carry over into world masterpieces 
of the next generation, one cannot begrudge 
childhood the joy of expression with the hope 
that at least a deeper appreciation will result 
from early contact with the materials and 
problems of the artist. 





Some Decorative Pottery 


Contemporary activities in ‘the field of dec- 
orative pottery may be seen in the current ex- 
hibition of the New “York Ceramic Studios, 
114 East 29th St., where a” special showing 
is being held until Dec. 24. Beside the more 
usual pottery projects there is an array of 
decorative pieces in unusual colors and glazes. 
Horses, giraffes, cats, zebras and other ani- 
mals are an inspiration for ornaments done 
in a more whimsical vein for room accessories. 

The present collection is one of a_ series 


of exhibitions of hand-made pottery planned 


by the studios for the coming season. 


Handbook by Arms 


When a master writes of the rudiments of 
his craft, the work carries weight. John Tay- 
lor Arms has just completed a “Handbook of 
Print Making and Print Makers” (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50) which contains a 
clear description of each graphic process to- 
gether with a history of the evolution of that 
particular method of expression. The work 
fills a need in that it is a convenient reference 
book, but, at the same time, it can be read 
as a narrative. Because of Arms’ prominence 
as a craftsman and a scholar, the appearance 
of the handbook is significant. 

From the fullness of his knowledge, Arms 
discusses etching and drypoint, line engraving, 
woodcut and wood engraving, mezzotint, aqua- 
tint, color-printing, lithography and _ various 
minor processes. The historical section in each 
chapter gives a critical estimate of the con- 
tributions of successive artists to each phase, 
which is far more than a catalogue of names 
and subjects. Plates illustrate the major 
processes adequately, though more reproduc- 
tions would be of interest. An alphabetical 
list of artists gives condensed information as 
to medium, century and country, 

In connection with the publication of Arms’ 
handbook, a historical exhibition of prints is 
being held at the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 
57th St., New York. 








This powerful por- 
trait study is one of a 
series of oils painted by 
Walter M. Baumhofer 
for the covers of “‘Ad- 
venture.”’ It appeared 
on the Sept. 15th issue. 











“I find the intensity of Devoe Oil Colors to be excellent, and the 
texture very fine and smooth, handling easily with the brush.” 


—Walter M. Baumhofer 


Back of the technical perfection of Devoe Colors are many years of 
color-making experience. Only the best pigments, drawn from all over 
the world, are used in Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors and only the finest, 
purest oils. Write today for color cards to Devoe and Raynolds Co., 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





DEVOE antists’ MATERIALS 


Devoe also makes a complete line of artists’ oil color brushes 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


A Colorado Project Correlating All the Arts Under One Roof 


Model for the Colorado Springs Fine 


When the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
now under construction, is completed early in 
1936 it will be recognized as a unique project 
in the Western states, and one having little 
precedent in any American community. The 
purpose of this art center, which is a gift of 
Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor, is to bring together 
under one roof the pictorial and plastic arts, 
music and the drama, thereby stimulating art 
consciousness and appreciation in all its forms, 
with interrelation wherever possible. Thus the 
building will house an art school, a museum, 
a theater and a music room. 


Se ene re TT Tr. 
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Arts Center, John Meem, Architect. 


Cclorado Springs is singularly fitted by en- 
vironment and population to sponsor such an 
undertaking. Its people, its institutions, its 
spacious and beautiful streets, its setting in the 
foreground of some of the noblest mountain 
scenery in the world, and its invigorating cli- 
mate have made it deservedly famous. The 
location of the Fine Arts Center on a rise of 
ground adjoining Monument Valley Park, with 
a view of the mountain and Pike’s Peak, 
offered the architect, John Meem, great oppor- 
tunities for picturesque effect. 

The Fine Arts Center will be under the direc- 


THREE MONTHS 


MEXICO 


WITH THE 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR, 
PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, FIGURE AND 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


UNDER THE PERSONAL INSTRUCTION OF 


George Elmer Browne, N. A. 


CLASS WILL SAIL IN JANUARY 
For full information as to cost of trip including instruction, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone Circle 7-7160 


For information concerning New ‘York Class in Painting, see Page 25 in this magazine. 


tion of what was formerly known as the Broad- 
moor Art Academy, a school which will con- 
tinue to exist under the new name. The gen- 
eral director of the art center is Stanley Loth- 
rop, whose experience in building up the Louis 
C. Tiffany Foundation over a period of 15 
years has especially fitted him for his new posi- 
tion. A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Lothrop 
has had extensive contacts with art schools and 
museums both in America and abroad. For a 
considerable period he was connected with the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Boardman Robinson will act as art director. 
The summer and winter schools will continue 
with new advantages in their larger quarters. 
Aside from the usual courses in drawing and 
painting from life, landscape, pictorial composi- 
tion, design, modeling and the printing pro- 
cesses, experiments in mural painting including 
the true fresco will be carried on under the 
personal guidance of Mr. Robinson. Climatic 
conditions are such that outdoor classes may 
be held during much of the winter season. 

The museum, under a special curator, will 
contain galleries to house a collection of Ameri- 
can Indian art, collected by Mrs. Taylor over 
a period of many years. This assemblage, 
which will soon be catalogued, is outstanding 
and rivals other better known collections. Also 
there will be a special library of early Western 
Americana. 

The grouping of all these artistic activities 
under one roof promises much for the arts in 
Colorado. It is the hope of those working to- 
ward the completion of this project that with 
the completion of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center there will be a gain in art interest 
and appreciation throughout that section of the 


West. 


And “Paddy”” Was the Model 


Probably the first animal painting and draw- 
ing course ever to be given in an American 
school is being conducted at the New York Art 


Institute. Edwin Megargee, animal painter, is 
the instructor. At the opening session, broad- 
cast by the Columbia Network over the Kate 
Smith “hook-up,” Paddy, the mascot of the 
Humane Society, was the model. During his 
rest periods Paddy achieved recreation by bark- 
ing through the microphone. 

Sessions are held three times a week, each 
filling one full afternoon. The models are live 
animals, mounted specimens and casts. Ten 
animals were used on the opening day in order 
that Mr. Megargee might give the class a com- 
prehensive view of the year’s program. 


Some Notable Lectures 

The 1934-35 lecture series of the New York 
School of Design for Women will open on Dec. 
3 when Frank O. Salisbury, fashionable English 
portrait painter, will give an illustrated lec- 
ture. According to an announcement of Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, the director, the program will 
also include: 

J. Scott Williams on “Modern Art,” Dec. 
18; Forest Grant, director of art in New York 
City’s public schools, on “Art Instruction,” Jan. 
8; Helen Dryden, on “What Makes Success,” 
Jan. 29; and Ruth St. Denis, on “Universal 
Rhythms,” Feb. 19. These lectures will be 
given at the school’s galleries, 160 Lexington 
Avenue. New York City. 
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Mossman. 


“Daphnis,” by Warren T. 

Much criticism has been heard of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome—as to whether it def- 
initely promotes the artistic development of 
the American art students (most of them 
pupils at the Yale School of Fine Arts) 
rather, fastens on them the mannerisms of 
European art, from Greek archaism to Boldini 
realism. 

Each autumn there is held at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York an exhibi- 
tion of the work of these “return fellows” of 
the American Academy in Rome. This fall 
Harry Ackerman, painter, shows oils, water 
colors, pastels and drawings, and his companion, 


Scotch Artist Shows Here 


Landscapes of London and New Ycerk make 
up the first American showing of Ian Camp- 
bell-Gray, English painter, at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, New York, Dec. 3 to 24. The 
son of Baroness Gray, a peeress of Scotland, 
the artist is also well known as an art direc- 
tor in British films. 

The majority of the 26 paintings are views 
of London, which, in contrast to the New 
York scenes, are characterized by Mr. Camp- 
bell-Gray as “a series of mostly country land- 
scapes.” Beekman Place and Central Park 
West are representative of the New York 
scenes, while the London views take in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, St. James Park, the Thames, 
Waterloo Bridge, Hyde Park, Kensington 
Gardens, the Ritz and Arlington Street. Of 


particular note is a scene from the roof of 


RINGLING *“"98; ° 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 
Why the Prix De Romer Look and Answer 


























































“Roman Spring,” by Harry 
Warren T. Mossman, sculptor, 
the models he created in the Eternal City, | 
nearly all of them interpreting—if anything at | 
ail—the life, or at least repeating the stylized 
art of the Greeks of the archaic period. 

Melville Upton, writing in the New 
Sun, says: 





to ask from time to time: Why the American 
Academy at Rome? Many reasons can be 
advanced, of course, though the exhibitions 
the fellows send home often fail to bear out 
those reasons very convincingly. 
hibition is now being held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries.” 





the Cumberland Hotel in London during the 
Sept. 9 mass meeting of the Fascists when 
other spectators were forbidden to watch from 
surrounding roofs. 





Artist from Nigeria Shows Art 
Suzanna Ogunjami, a descendant of the 
royal Ebo tribe of Nigeria, West 
opening an exhibition of paintings at the Del- 


Africa, is 


The Art Digest, 


Ackerman. _ | 


puts on view | 


York | 


“Doubtless many have been prompted 
1 


Such an ex- | 





phic Studios, New York, on Dec. 3 to 15. 
Painted in America and done without models, 
her work includes many impressions of the 
American negro. Her husband the Rev. M. 
N. Ogunjami Wilson, the priest-in-charge at 
the Chapel of the Messiah, New York. The 
artist expects to return to Africa soon to do 
research work in the field of West African art, 
with a view.of presenting her findings. 








New Orleans (Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES am THE FINE 4 APPLIED ARTS 
‘atalogues on Request 
712 Royal Seroct New Orleans, La. 











Ist December, 


1934 23 








The 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, De- 
sign, Costume, Weaving, Book-Bind- 
ing, Leather, Metal, Pottery and 
China, Composition, Perspective, 
Anatomy, Etching, History of Art. 


For catalog write 


E. H. Wuerpel, Di- 

rector, Room 110, 

Washington Uni- 

versity, St. Louis, 
- Mo. 








Second Term begins SS t 
Febreary 4th, 1935 =—————————————— 








Art School 


EVENING PAINTING CLASS 


now starting 
Conscious expression by cultivated artistic 
means with the tools of solid craftsmanship. 
Rockefeller Center 
908 RKO Bidg. New York City, COL. 5-2135 













WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals in 
Ceramics by a group of Artists Potters. 
November 24 to December 24. 
114 EAST 39th STREET 





—y 
GranpCentrarScuooe/Aat 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artista. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising. 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 











Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Metropolitan Art School | 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 


Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Mlus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry 
Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 
University of the State of New York 











George Pearse Ennis 
School of Painting 


Classes in Painting from the Figure 
Mediums used: Oil, Water Color and 
Charcoal. 


Personal Instruction by George Pearse Ennis 
Catalogue A. 


681 Fifth Avenue 










on Request 


New York City 










Arts & Crafts Guild School 


Ceramic Sculpture - Pottery - Metal Work 
For beginners, amateurs, and advanced 
students. Individual and comprehensive in- 
struction in workmanship and plastic ex- 
pression. 3 months $25. (days or evenings). 
Life class work extra. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 
PLaza 3-4284 











KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 
SRE a i ESTAR NEO TNE 
DRAWING & 





PAINTING 





SCULPTURE 






Day and Evening Courses 


QS ee ea aI ES 
749 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 
in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 
—. Illustration, Industrial 


Art, and Interior Decoration. 


SCHOOL A won-proit school . . . forty- 


of the eighth year. Send ‘tor catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 





















































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 
Architecture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Students May Enter Any Month of the Year 
Distinguished instructors in all branches of 
fins and practical arts: 8. MacDonald 
Wright, Pruett Carter, Merrell Gage, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Phil Dike, Donald Graham, 
Phil Paradise, Harold Miles, Rose Crowley. 


741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


































































































ANIMAL DRAWING AND PAINTING 


EDWIN MEGARGEE 


Ceramic Sculpture 


WAYLANDE GREGORY 




















Classes Now Formi 





NEW YORK ART INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
480 Lexington Ave. PLaza 3-5532 























e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Portrait Class 
in Old Mexico 


January, February, March 
ADDRESS: Secretary 
ELIZABETHTOWN NEW YORK 






































Children’s Art 


Of recent years the art work of children has 
been given more: and more attention, some 
critics feeling that it was an important artis- 
tic contribution and bemoaning the fact that 
later serious art training would “ruin” these 
embryonic geniuses. Other critics dismiss it as 
meaningless by-products of a passing phase of 
childhood. Probably the ultimate of child art 
exhibitions was the recent international dis- 
play of drawings and paintings at Rockefeller 
Center, from which Tue Art Dicest picked 
for reproduction in its last issue a painting by 
a 12-year-old Mexican child, comparable to 
the more mature efforts of the contemporary 
Mexican school. 

The New York Sun, commenting on the ex- 
hibition in an editorial, said: “The inter- 
national display of drawings and paintings at 
Rockefeller Center may confidently be de- 
pended upon to rouse all the old wonder and 
enthusiasm for the charming fancifulness and 
inventiveness, the carefree indifference to the 
actual and the reliance on inner promptings 
that so generally mark the pictorial expression 
of the very young. These are the qualities 
that Picasso envied and that Matisse set out 
deliberately to recapture. To others they have 
seemed the undoubted manifestations of ‘a 
call’ to an artistic career that needed only to 
be left unhampered to flower into perfect 
bloom. But we know better than that now, 
for the psychologists have taken up the mat- 
ter in a serious way in recent years and have 
decided that as a rule these seeming hints of 
genius are nothing more than a passing phase 
of childhood, common the world over, and not 
to be regarded as indications of a special ap- 
titude for art. 

“According to the pundits, the reactions of 
the child to art mark certain definite stages 
of his development. George Biddle, painter 
and writer on art, recently had the temerity 
to classify one of the most interesting of these 
stages as the ‘John Marin period’—the stage 
when the child ‘feels materials emotionally’— 
and in which he often does work of undeniable 
charm. Another stage of pseudo-realism fol- 
lows. But both phases, according to Mr. 
Biddle, are important only as showing ‘what 
art does to reveal and adjust the child, rather 
than in what the child can accomplish and 
reveal in art.’ 

“The fact remains that with adolescence the 
creative faculty begins to disappear; as a rule 
it has vanished long before the adult stage is 
reached. So after all, the art of children, for 
all its occasional fascination and promise, can 
perhaps safely be considered only as the record 
of a transient phase, like the youthful fresh- 
ness and bloom that so often clothe a plain 
and commonplace face with the fleeting semb- 
lance of beauty. And this in spite of the 
views to the contrary of certain enthusiasts, 
though records of subsequent adult achieve- 
ments to support their contentions seem sadly 
lacking.” 


Only Poets 


Everybody dreams of castles in the clouds; 
only poets dare dwell in them. —Le Baron 


Cooke, in “Epigrams of The Week.” 


. 





ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 

Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 

and afternoon. Evening Class for Profes- 

sionals—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 

Address Secretary, Studio 1029, Chelsea Hotel, 

222 West 23rd Street, New York City 










PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


Professional training in Interior 


Architecture & Decoration, Costume 


warren Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
BEGINS vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
JANUARY Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
2ist Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New Yerk 


Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 


Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. Ad- 
mission in January to Illustration and Design Classes. 
38 Studios. — Instructors. ar Year. 

alogue on Reques 
215 RYERSON orecer. JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Direetor 


OTIS ART INSTITUT 


E 

4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

oe Ae Se e ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 

ANGELES MU 

2401 Wilshire hocteseee Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








33rd Year 
Foremost for two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 





SUNDAY MORNING CLASS 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, PORTRAIT, COMPOSITION 


The Aim is to Hasten Students’ Progress 
Class meets 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 


large, light studio. Carefully selected model. Tuition: 
One month, $10, three months, $25. Your inspection 


invited. For appointment telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 
200 West 57th St. (cor. 7th Ave.) N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 
| 22 East 60th Street, New York City 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 





Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 






TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 














California School of Arts and Crafts 


Fall Term in Session. 


Degree and non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 
* Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog “‘D” 


Oakland California 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-1934 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the &8th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


The Technique of Oil and Water Color. 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 


INSTRUCTOR 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 
write for information 
58 WEST 5ith ST... NEW YORK CITY 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 
Special Classes on Saturdays and Sundays. 














Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
re. 0e—-Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 

address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 







An Experiment 

The Cincinnati Art Museum is the recipient 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
of a grant of $45,000 to be used for the de- 
velopment of an art educational program for 
adults. The project, to be undertaken by the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, was submitted by 
Walter H. Siple, the director, to Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
and has been approved by the trustees of that 
organization. Further details of the program, 
which will extend over a period of three years, 
beginning in the fall of 1935, will be announced 
later. 


Speaking of the proposed course in adult 
art education, Mr. Siple said: “What the gen- 
eral public wants is, first, an understanding 
of the fundamentals of art, or, in other words, 
what it is all about; secondly, a basis for dis- 
crimination between good, bad and indifferent; 
and lastly, an historical background, making it 
possible to distinguish periods and understand 
the cause of changes which occur in the arts 
from decade to decade.” 


The grant to Cincinnati is part of a program 
in support of the arts which the Carnegie 
Corporation has maintained for the past 23 
years, during which time about $4,000,000 have 
been given to colleges, national and local art 
organizations, and fellowships for the study of 
art. Reviewing these grants, Mr. Keppel ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “The arts are 
inextricably woven into all phases of human 
activity, and the Corporation in its support of- 
education at every level, of libraries and mu- 
seums, has contributed at the same time to the 
advancement of the arts.” The recent govern- 
ment support of artists is only one phase of 
what Mr. Keppel termed the “widespread and 
rapidly growing realization that the arts have 
an essential place in normal human life.” 

Since the Cincinnati grant is to be devoted 
te a specific program, it will not relieve the 
financial burden of the museum’s present edu- 
cational activities—activities which won for it 
this special recognition from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Five years ago the museum reorganized 
its education work and established an Educa- 
tonal Department, which has concerned itself 
chiefly with free Saturday morning classes in 
color and design for children. In addition the 
department arranges the lectures and gallery 
talks for adults and children. Attendance in 
this branch of the museum has grown from 


743 in 1929 to 36,628 in 1933. 


During the same period educational activities 
for adults were established, including lecture 
courses on the history of art, archaeology, 
prints and interior decoration, and classes in 
sketching and design. This, together with a 


varied program of exhibitions, has increased 
the general attendance at the museum from 


73,670 in 1928 to 146,509 in 1933. 













VERMEER’S 
CAMERA 


and new visual aids 
soon outgrown en- 
abled Ellén Thomas, 
of Augusta, Ga., to 
gain by home study, 
power to paint this 
head from life in 
two hours. 

















Address for Home Course or Study in Florida 
or Maine Schools 


CROSS SCHOOL 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 





@ SCULPTURE 
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The Hans Hofmann 
School of Fine Arts 


137 East 57th Street, New York City 








It seems to me that Hans Hofmann has 
a better grasp than any other artist- 
teacher upon the problems of plastic formal 
organization, which lie at the heart of 
Modern Painting. In so far as training 
and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more 
than anyone else I know—and his school 
should become a creative center unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. 


Sheldon Cheney. 











Morning, Afternoon, Evening and a 
special Saturday morning class in life 
drawing, painting and composition— 
Lectures by Hans Hofmann. 







Write for additional information. The 
school extends a cordial invitation to 
visitors at any time. PLaza 3-7439. 


KANSAS 
CITY 















PAINTING 






@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 

















FLORENCE CANE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


offers you 
DRAWING & PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
LITHOGRAPHY 8 RHYTHMIC DESIGN 
Lectures Modern Painting & Contemporary Literature 
Day and Evening Classes 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R.K.O. Bldg. Circle 7-4688 






















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dsc- 
ORATION, DssicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercitat Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butiser, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 



















WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
Old Lea Mill on the Brandywine 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A UNIQUE SMALL SCHOOL 


Students May Enter At Any Time 


catalogue on request to secretary 

















The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, Ill. 


































Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Ilustrated Catalog on Request 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





DEL MONTE, CAL. 


Del Monte Art Gallery—Dec.: 
California artists. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 
La Jolla Art Association—Dec. : 
of La Jolla Art Association. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
Foundation of Western Art—Dec.: Second 
Annual California Modernists Exhibition. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—Dec.: Oils by western 
artists. 


Paintings by 


Exhibition 


PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Community Arts Association— 
To Dec. 9: Pictures by Santa Monica Bay 
District artists. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





Kingsley Art Club—Dec. 9-Jan. 7: Etchings, 
Ss. & G. Gump Co. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Waulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To Dec. 
9: Paintings by Colin Campbell Cooper. 
Dec. 10-31: “Progressive Painters of 
Southern California.” 


SAN DIEGO, 

Fine Arts Gallery—Dec.: Ninth Annual Art 
Guild show; work of Fletcher Martin; 
Hawaiian scenes by Juanita Vitousek; 
drawings by Frances Lieberman. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—Dec. 3: Christmas show; oils, 
water colors and_ etchings. California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor—Dec.: Ex- 
hibition by Californians; “Races of Man” 
by Melvina Hoffman; ninth annual exhi- 
bition, San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists. M. H. De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum—Dec.: Water color drawings, Con- 
stantin Guys. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—Dec. 13-Jan. 13: 
tional woman painters. 
Art Galleries—To 
Dorothy Segal. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University—Dec. 2-16: Water colors by 

Wayland Wells Williams. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts—Dec. 4-22: Paintings 

by Stanley Arthurs and Clifford W. Ashley. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery—To Dec. 2: Tapestries and 

weavings by Emmy Sommer; water colors 


CAL. 


Interna- 
Gerome Stavola 
Dec. 15: Paintings by 


and small oils by Henry B. Snell. Dec. 
9-Jan. 1: Annual exhibition, Washington 
Water Color Club. Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery—Dec.: Cross currents of contempo- 
rary painting. Smithsonian Building—To 
Dec. 2: Dry points by Carl Oscar Borg. 
Dec. 3-Jan. 2: Etchings by Gifford Beal. 


MACON, GA. 

Wesleyan College—To Dec. 11: Samuel H. 
Kress collection of Renaissance paintings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Art Institute—To Dec. 15: Needle- 
work pictures by Georgianna Brown Har- 
beson ; fans of many nations. Dec. 1-Feb. 
1: Prints and drawings given in memory 
of Charles Netcherll; etchings by David 
Young Cameron; prints by Degas and 
Manet; early Italian engravings. Carson 
Pirie & Scott—Dec.: Ship paintings by E. 
L. Bloomster. Chicago Galleries Associa- 
ton—Dec. 5-31: Members exhibition. Find- 
lay Galleries—Dec.: Portraits and land- 
scapes of 18th and 19th centuries. Orring- 
ton Hotel—To Dec. 2: Paintings by artists 
of Chicago and vicinity. Albert Roullier 
Art Gallery—To Dec. 12: Pastel portraits 
and African scenes by Katherine Dudley 
Dec. 14-29: Etchings by Redmond Ste- 

phens Wright. 
DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—Dec.: Water col- 
ors by Chauncey Ryder; Afganistan draw- 
ings by Hester Handley; sculpture by Mrs. 
William Orlando Hunt. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Rockford Art Association—To Dec. 3: 
ings of sport subjects; Audubon prints. 
Dec. 3-Jan. 7: Sketches by local artists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—Dec.: Paintings 

and engravings by William Hogarth. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association of Richmond—Dec. 

Paintings by George Pearse Ennis. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

Little Gallery—Dec. 9-23: Our Government 
in art—PWAP water colors (A.F.A.). lowa 
State Teachers College—Dec. 4-20: 1934 
International Scholastic exhibition. 

CLINTON, IOWA 

Wartburg College—Dec. 1-10: 
tography. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Des Moines Association of Fine Arts—Dec. 
1-15: Paintings by Russell Cowles. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum—To Dec. 7: Illuminated 
Manuscripts (A.F.A.). 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Louisiana State University—To Dec. 7: 
International Scholastic Exhibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club—To Dec. 6: The book. 


Etch- 


2-16: 


Modern Pho- 


1934 


Dec. 7-27: Christmas sale. Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art—Dec. 2-Jan. 2: Exhibition 
of Washington landscape club; water col- 
ors by Xavier Gonzalez. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

L. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum—Dec.: 
Mexican paintings by Mildred Burrage; 
paintings by the Haylofters. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—To Jan. 1: Sur- 
vey of French painting; To Dec. 18: Water 
colors by Ben Silbert; paintings by Wil- 
liam A. Sherwood. Municipal Art Society 
—To Dec. 9:<@ils by Edward Rosenfeld; 
water colors and drawings by Aaron 
Sopher. 

FREDERICK, MD. 

Hood College—Dec. 3-13: African Bushmen 
paintings (A.F.A.). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 
To Dec. 17: Thirty-seventh annual exhi- 
bition of the Baltimore Water Color Club. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Art Gallery—To Dec. 3: Interna- 
tional Theatre Art. Dec. 3-31: Stencils 
of Renaissance textiles by John S. Sar- 
gent; photographs of 19th century houses. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Guild of Boston 
Artists; prints by Rembrandt, Diirer, Van 
Dyke and Daumier. Doll & Richards—To 
Dec. 8: Prints by Franklin T. Wood; 
water colors by Francis B. Crowninshield. 
te aes aoe colors by Eliot O’Hara; 
water colors and wood carvings by Lewis 
Webb Bill; etchings by Elizabeth’ O'Neill 
Verner, Goodspeed’s Book Shop—Dec.: 
Prints and engravings by masters. Grace 
Horne Galleries—Dec. 8: Water colors by 





John Whorf. Robert C. Vose Galleries— 
To Dec. 8: Portraits by Albert Herter ; 
flowers by Adele Herter. Dec. 10-29: 


Portraits by Margaret Fitzhugh Brown. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Dec. 12: Prints from the 
Orient. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—To Dec. 9: 
Early landscapes and portraits by Corot. 
To Dec. 20: Photographs by Man Roy. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Dec. 5-30: Business 
Men’s Art Association of the Berkshire 


Museum. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Art Gallery—Dec.: Jades and other 
carved stones. Springfield Museum of Fine 


Arts—Dec.: Rio Grande group paintings 

(A.F.A.). , on ” 

’ WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Williams College—Dec. 3-15: Contemporary 


conservative American painting (C.A.A.). 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—To Dec. 16: Michi- 
gan artists’ exhibition. Society of Arts 
and Craftse—To Dec. 15: Paintings by 
Matisse and Rouault. r 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artists’ Guild—To Jan. 2: Annual exhibition 
of water colors and crafts. City Art Mu- 
seum—Dec.: Drawings 18th and 19 cen- 


tury. To Dec. 9: Memorial exhibition of 
paintings by Gari Melchers. Dec. 8-31: 
Prints by Toulouse-Lautrec. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Currier Gallery of Art—Dec.: Oils and water 


colors by Mr. and Mrs. H. Dudley Murphy; 
pottery by Society of Ceramic Art; his- 
torical engravings. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Art Museum—To Dec. 23: Fourth 
Annual New Jersey State Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum—Dec. : 
morial Exhibition ; accessions from PWAP. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Institute of History and 


Art—Dec.: 
Tribal art from the 


South Sea Islands; 


oils by Daniel Garber, William L. Lathrop 


and John Folingsbee. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
Brooklyn Museum—Dec.: 
Memorial Library and Classic Court. 
raham Lincoln Art Gallery—Dec. 2-14: 
Etchings of Associated American Etchers. 
Towers Hotel—To Dec. 14: 
in all media by Brooklyn artists. 
Studios—Third annual 
Fine Arts Guild. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery—Dec.: 
paintings. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
New Rochelle Art Association—To Dec. 8: 
Paintings by Clarence J. Monro. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 
Contemporary American In- 
Egyptian acquisitions; Ger- 
prints. 


82nd)—Dec. : 
dustrial Art; 
man XVth and XVIth century 
Ackermann Gallery (50 East 57th)—Dec.: 
Edmund Blampied’s 
for Laughter.” 
(349 West 86th St.)—Dec.: 


tion, John Sloan, Milton Avery and others. 


George Luks Me- 


Charles Wilbour 
Ab- 


Small works 
Grant 
exhibition of the 


Etruscan tomb 


“Hot Dogs or Food 
Academy of Allied Arts 
Group exhibi- 


A. C. A. Gallery (52 West 8th St.)— 
Dec. 8: Group exhibition. An American 
Place (509 Madison)—Dec.: Oils and water 
colors by John Marin. Annot Art School 
(Rockefeller Center)—Dec.: ‘‘The Charac- 
teristic Features of Independent Women.” 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—Dec.: 
Show by members. Brummer Galleries 
(55 East 57th)—Dec.: Original plasters 
by Despiau. Frans Buffa & Sons (58 West 
57th)—Dec.: Paintings by Henry Golden 
Deareh, Jacob Dooydwaard, Walter Griffin 
and William H. Singer, Jr. Florence Cane 
School of Art (Rockefeller Center)—Dec. : 
New work by Jean Charlot. Carlyle Gal- 
leries (250 East 57th)—To Dec. 15: Heads 
by E. A. Modrakowska. Caz-Delbo Art 
Galleries (Rockefeller Center) — Dec.: 
Paintings by French masters. Central Art 
Galleries (20 West 48th)—Dec.: Contem- 
porary American paintings. Contemporary 
Arts (41 West 54th)—To Dec. 8: Group 
exhibition. Dec. 10-30: Christmas budget 


exhibition. Clayton Leonard Gallery (108 
East 57th)—Dec.: Work by Lewis C. 
Daniel. Cronyn & Lowndes (113 Rocke- 


feller Plaza)—Dec.: 


Paintings by a group 
of American artists. 


Delphic Studios (724 
Fifth Ave.)—Dec. 3-16: ‘“‘Farm life” by 
Fred Nagler. Kikran Kelekian (598 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Dec.: Permanent exhibition of 
Egyptain and Persian antiques. Downtown 
Gallery (113 West 13th)—To Dec. 8: “Off 
with Their Heads” by Peggy Bacon. Du- 
densing (697 Fifth Ave.)—Dec.: Selected 
group of paintings. Durand-Ruel (12 East 
57th)—Dec. 3-24: Water colors by Vera 
White. Durlacher Brothers (670 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Dec. 8: Venetian painting 1600- 
1800. Eighth Street Playhouse (52 West 
8th St.)}—To Dec. 6: Paintings by May- 
belle Richardson. Ehrich-Newhouse (578 
Madison)—Dec. 3-15: Drawings by Angna 
Enters; landscapes from Veronese _ to 
Corot; portraits. Ferargil (63 East 57th) 
—To Dec. 10: Work of Arthur B. Davies. 


Dec.: Third Annual Artist Relief Exhibi- 
tion. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th)— 
Dec. 3-15: Paintings by Marion Monks 
Chase. French & Co. (210 East 57th)— 
Dec.: Permanent exhibition of antique 


works of art. Gallery of American Indian 
Art (850 Lexington Ave.)—Dec.: Christ- 
mas exhibition of arts and crafts of the 
American Indian. Gatterdam Gallery (925 
Seventh Ave.)—Dec. 1-15: Paintings by 
Julius Delbos. Grand Central Galleries 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Dec. 4-22: Graphic 
arts by Carl Oscar Borg; colored etchings 
by Dorsey Potter Tyson; second annual 
exhibition of illustrations. Dec. 10-22: 
Sxhibition of Salart Club. G. R. D. Studio 
(818 Madison Ave.)—Dec.: Christmas Sell- 
ing Show. Grolier Club (47 East 60th)— 
To Dec. 12: Lithographs of Alois Sene- 
felder. Harlow McDonald Co. (667 Fifth 
Ave.)—Dec.: Etchings of dogs by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse; American sporting prints ; 
water colors by James McBey. Marie 
Harriman Gallery (63 East 57th)—Dec. 
7-29: Paintings by Sir Francis Rose. Jacob 
Hirsch (30 West 54th)—Dec.: Permanent 
exhibition of Egyptian, Greek, Persian, 
Roman, Mediaeval and Renaissance an- 
tiques. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Dec. 22: Character sketches by Nancy 
Dyer. Frederick Keppel (16 East 57th)— 
To Dec. 15: Prints by old masters. Klee- 
man Galleries (38 East 57th)—To Dec. 8: 
Drawings by Albert Sterner. Dec. 1-15: 
Paintings by Iver Rose. Dec. 10-31: Etch- 
ings by Steven Wright. John Levy Gal- 
leries (1 East 57th)—Dec.: Paintings by 
Old Masters. Julien Levy Gallery (602 
Madison Ave.)—To Dec. 10: Paintings by 
Salvador Dali; Surrealistic sculptures by 
Giacometti. Lilienfeld. Galleries (21 East 
57th)—To Dec. 8: Water colors by Rudolf 
Jacobi. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th)— 
To Dec. 10: Paintings and drawings by 
Robert Brackman; drawings and _ litho- 
graphs by Peter Hurd. Dec.. 4-31: Litho- 
graphs and drawings by Stow Wengen- 


roth. Dee. 11-31: Paintings by Robert 
Hallowell. Pierre Matisse (51 East 57th) 
—Dee. 5-22: Paintings by Arbit-Blatas. 


Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Dec.: Paintings by Old Masters. Milch 
Gallery (108 West 57th)—Dec.: Paintings 
by Edward Bruce; portraits by leading 
contemporary Americans. Montross Gal- 
lery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Dec. 3-15: Paint- 
ings by Paul Gray. Morton Gallery (130 
West 57th)—To Dec. 15: Sculpture by 
Ilsa Niswonger; water colors by Kraemer 
Kittredge. Museum of the City of New 
York (Fifth Ave. at 103rd St.)—To Feb. 
1: New York photographs by _ Berenese 
Abbott. Museum of Irish Art (Park Ave. 
at 57th)—To Dec. 18: ‘Reactions in Paint” 
by “AE.” Museum of Modern Art (11 
West 53rd)—To Jan. 20: Fifth Anniver- 
Etchers. Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 
sary exhibition. National Arts Club (119 
East 19th)—To Dec. 26: Ninth Annual 
exhibition of the Society of American 
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East 57th)—Dec.: Portraits by Frederick 
T. Weber. New York Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42nd)—-To Dec. 31: Contemporary 
lithographs. New York Ceramic Studios 
(114 East 39th)—To Dec. 24: Decorative 
pirds and animals. Georgette Passedoit 
(485 Madison Ave.)—Dec. 4-25: Paintings 
by Boris Grigoriev. Pen and Brush Club 
(16 East 10th)—To Dec. 15: Oils by 
Bertha Shepard. To Jan. 4: Small pic- 
tures by numbers. Rehn Galleries (683 
Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 8: Work of Reginald 
Marsh. Dec. 10-29: Paintings of the Hud- 
son Valley by George Biddle and Henry 
Varnum Poor. Reinhardt Galieries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Dec. 3-24: Landscapes by 
Jan Campbell-Gray. Roerich Maseum (310 
Riverside Drive)—To Dec. 12: Work by 
the Homestead Art Group. Robertson- 
Deschamp (415 Madison Ave.)—Dec.: Dog 
and cat studies by Morgan Dennis. Salma- 
gundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 16: 
Annual Thumbox show. Schultheis Gal- 
leries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent exhibi- 
tion of works of art by American and 
foreign artists. Schwartz Galleries (507 
Madison Ave.)—Dec. 3-30: Paintings by 
Frank Vining Smith; aeronautical water 
colors by Wayne Davis. Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Co. (11 East 52nd)—To Dec. 26: 
Twenty-three works by El Greco. E. & A. 
Silberman (32 East 57th)—Dec.: Old mas- 
ters and art objects. Sweden House (Rocke- 
feller Center)—Dec.: Work by Einar 
Paime. Louis C. Tiffany Studios (46 West 
z3rd)—To Dec. 22: Sculptures and water 
colors by Vincenzo Miserendino. Valentine 
Gallery (69 East 57th)—Dec.: Paintings 
by George Braque. Uptown Gallery (249 
West End Ave.)—To Dec. 3: Works of 
the late Alfred Maurer. Weyhe Gallery 
794 Lexington Ave.)—Dec.: Graphic art 
by American and foreign artists. Whitney 
Museum of Modern Art (10 West 8th St.) 
—To Jan. 6: Second Biennial exhibition. 
Howard Young Galleries (77 Fifth Ave.) 
—To Dec. 8: Oils by Gordon Grant. Dec. 
8-29: Paintings of sporting subjects. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 East 64th)—To Dec. 
8: Paintings by Sorine. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Dec.: Oils 
by Cleveland artists. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
George H. Brodhead Galleries—Dec.: Water 


colors and oils by W. T. Sacks; etchings 
and lithographs by Stow Wengenroth. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum—Dec. 2-30: Juryless 

exhibition of local work. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art—Dec. 6-Jan. 13: 
Machine Arts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—Dec.: Paint- 
ings by Alice Shille, Mrs. James Gaylor 
Baldwin, Carolyn G. Bradley, Jack Hunt- 
ington; Columbus Art League show; col- 
lection of Japanese prints; rare books. 
Little Gallery—Dec.: Paintings by Fred- 
erick Springer. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute—Dec.: Polish art. 
OXFORD, OHIO 

Miami University—Dec. 1-10: 

nature (A. F. A.). 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art—Dec. 2-30: Paintings 

by modern Americans. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—Dec. : 
“Influences in Present 
Painting.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Boyer Galleries—To Dec. 11: Paintings by 
Max Bernd-Cohen. To Dec. 18: Sculpture 
by Chaim Gross. Dec. 12-Jan. 3: Paint- 
ings by Fred Wagner. Gimbel Galleries— 
To Dec. 26: Paintings and prints by Phila- 
delphia artists. Pennsylvania Museum of 
the Fine Arts—To Dec. 10: Cézanne. To 
Dec. 5: Impressionism—The Figure ; 
prints from the Rosenwald collection. Me- 
Clees Gallery—To Dec. 8: Portraits by 
Lazar Raditz. Print Club—Dec.: Prints by 
modern French masters. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Dec. 9: Carnegie In- 

ternational Exhibition. 
SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—Dec.: Mid-Western water 

color exhibition (A. F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign—To Dec. 3: French water colors and 
drawings. Brown University—Dec. 2-30: 
Towa speaks (A. F. A.). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Dec.: Paint- 
ings by Armiad and George Oberteuffer, 
Luigi Lucioni; etchings by the Washing- 
ton Society of Etchers. 

c SEATTLE, WASH. 

University of Washington—To Dec. 15: Art 
Student’s League exhibition. Seattle Art 
Museum—Dec. 9: Comparison and con- 
trasts. Dec. 12: Madonnas and nativity. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Galléry—Dec.: Prints for a 

Century of Progress; Persian textiles. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Dec. : 

graphs. 
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Women Artists Show Annual ‘Gift Exhibition’ 





“The Old Gardener,” by Josephine Vermilye. 


With the closing of four exhibitions which 
turned the Argent Galleries, New York, into a 
hive of activity, comes the annual Christmas 
“selling show” by members of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors 
to settle down in the galleries during December. 
This will include-a large group of reasonably 
priced paintings, etchings, Christmas cards and 
small sculpture suitable for Christmas gifts. 

Josephine Vermilye, well Known as a former 
president of the National Association, received 
much favorable criticism during her two weeks 
exhibition at the Argent Galleries. The Eve- 
ning Sun found that her work, “sensitive and 
unassertive, in spite of a temporary lapse into 
modernism of vigorous simplifications and 
heavy outline, is perhaps best.represented in 
her ‘Baby Party’ with its Filshemius-like 
naivete.” The New York Times: “Experi- 
mentally she has essayed glimpses of the clouds 
and of patterned earth as from a plane, with 
interesting results.” 

Another interesting group was the selection 
of work by eight artists included in the 1934 
Salons of America. Of this Margaret Breun- 
ing of the New York Post wrote: “The selec- 
tion is admirable; a figure painting by Fred 
Nagler, previously known in water color, in- 
dicates accomplishment also in this medium; 
two of Ogden Pleissner’s soundly organized yet 
fluent landscapes; a landscape and figure piece 
by Jo Catine, who has been forging to the 
front in the past year and deserves all and any 
recognition she receives; a sensitively seen and 
painted “Withering Flowers’ by Fratino Peloso, 
and a group of vigorous figure drawings by 
Armando del Comutto. Clare S. Boyd, Beulah 
Bettersworth and Richard Kroth are the other 
members cf this interesting group.” 

Small snow scenes by Marion Traver are 
also shown, along with a group of canvases by 
Mary Ashburton, who took up painting “on a 
dare.” Describing’ Miss Ashburton as a “verit- 


able find,” the New York Sun_ remarked: 


“Naive? Yes, except when color is concerned, 
for here an innate, nerring sense clothes more 
than one canvas with quiet distinction.” To 
Margaret Breuning of the New York Post an 
exhibition by this artist “gives one a nostalgic 
ache for Paris. There is something a little 
precious at times in her work, but there is also 
good painting and a feeling for good design.” 


Style, Face the Jury! 
[Continued from page 11] 





work of no less than 237 manufacturers and 
designers, a sizable army to marshal; in geo- 
graphic distribution they reach from Maine to 
California and touch all the industrial states. 
The method of procedure in preparing the 
exhibition has been somewhat like that ‘fol- 
lowed in the equally important showing of 
1929. It differs significantly in several respects, 
not the least being adherence to the quantity 
viewpoint. The exhibition requirements are 
the most severe that we have ever set. 
Because of the number of designers repre- 
sented, a quick tour of the gallery brings a 
staccato More leisurely inspection 
reveals many varied interpretations of an ir- 
resistible trend toward style, the force of the 
movement softened by buoyant assurance... 
Indeed the modern style may yet have its 
conservatives and its radicals. 


reaction. 


On one thing, 
however, they will agree: that the formula is 
still to be found, though the problem no longer 
is an enigma. Perhaps in this exhibition of 
American industrial art of 1934 some of the 
terms of this formula are present as accepted 
quantities. How can we know? 

Dr. Holmes comes to our rescue. What he 
says of memory we can say of the modern 
style, in this respect no different from any 
other before it. It is like a net; “one finds 
it full of fish when he takes it from the brook; 
but a dozen miles of water have run through 
it without sticking.” 
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CONFIDENCE 


Know that your 
Oil Colors and Water Colors 


are right in every way. 


OPEN SCIENTIFIC HONESTY 
is the strict rule from the selection 
of raw materials, through the formu- 
lation and manufacture, to the pre- 
sentation to the Artist. 


GUARANTEED FULL STATEMENT 
OF CONTENTS 


with every tube so that you know 


exactly what materials you are using 
and why. 


ENTIRELY PERMANENT 
made “fool-proof" by the sum of 
knowledge from all reliable records 
and modern science. 


PROTECT YOUR WORK 
because Permanent Pigments follow 
strictly the requests and specifica- 
tions of the AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 


OUR BOOKLET “ENDURING 
COLORS FOR THE ARTIST” 
TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 


Ask Our Dealers Everywhere 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH S8T., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





KASPAR’S 


FINEST TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


- PURE PIGMENTS . HANDGROUND 
-BUTTERLIKE CONSISTENCY 
- GREATER COVERING POWER 


Write to Lee’s Art Shop for Kaspar’s 
Colors or get them through your 
favorite dealer. 


LEE’S ART SHOP 
209 WEST 57th ST. 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


Sole Importer and Distributor 
295 Wadsworth Avenue, New York City 





INTERNATIONAL 
FRAME & PICTURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


HAND CARVED FRAMES 
OLD AND MODERN 
Exceptional Valses in Quality and Price 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone MUrray Hill 4-0887 





Tue Art Dicestr furnishes a vast market to 
dealers in artists’ materials. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





MORE ABOUT ART WEEK 

The first National Art Week organized by 
the American Artists Professional League was 
a great success. Now that it will be a yearly 
event, the project can be announced in the 
Art Outline of State Year Books of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs so that pro- 
grams may be prepared ahead of time. 

New Jersey, under the leadership of Mrs. 
William Wemple, local Chapter Chairman, re- 
ports that in addition to the events published 
in the last Dicest, the following affairs were 
held: 

Plainfield—One man exhibit—(Craig Har- 
vey) at the Women’s Club House. At the 
Public Library, American’ painting, sculpture, 
etchings, architectural renderings, lithographs, 
pottery and crafts. At the First National Bank, 
State Trust Co., Plainfield Trust Co., Plain- 
field Savings Bank, Mid City Trust Co., Rosen- 
baum Department Store, and Elite Gift Shop, 
art displays. These exhibits were due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Harry Brokaw Smith, art chair- 
man of the Monday Afternoon Club and offi- 
cer of the Plainfield Art Association. 

Perth Amboy—The Woman’s Club had a 
fine write up in the press about Art Week 
and held an art exhibit in the Public Library. 

Somerville—The Civic League had a write- 
up in the press about the work of the A.A.P.L. 
and held a special exhibit at the clubhouse of 
the work of Edmund Magrath with an eve- 
ning reception for the artist. 

Newark—The Art Museum announced Art 
Week over its radio program, in its weekly 
news letter and m a placard at the museum. 
Mrs, Gates, director of the New Jersey Gallery 
at Kresge’s had a wonderful shop window dis- 
play, beautifully arranged with huge lettering 
across the top—“National Art Week Spon- 
sored by American Artists Professional League.” 
The exhibition was of oil and water color paint- 
ings, etchings and sculpture. 

Summit—The Fortnightly arranged a special 
exhibit in the Little Gallery at the Public 
Library. 

Trenton—The Museum had press notices, 
a placard in the Museum and a bank window 
display of paintings. 

ae * 


ACTIVITIES IN ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Albion Headburg, Illinois State Chair- 
man, A.A.P.L., addressed fourteen art organiza- 
tions, and all are having special exhibitions. 
The North End Woman’s Club, Chicago, an- 
nounced the event in their printed bulletin and 
Mrs. Headburg was guest of honor at the open- 
ing of the exhibit of American artsits arranged 
by Mrs. Robuck, Mrs. Westerlund and Mrs. 
Neebe. 

This same committee placed paintings by 
American artists in many stores on the North 
Side. Mrs. Edward Brion of Glencoe, North 
Side chairman, arranged a very fine exhibition 
in the Glencoe Woman’s Club. Other chair- 
men who aided the success of the project 
were: Mrs. Gordon Hamah, Wilmette; Mrs. 
Charles Southnaid Kenilworth; Mr. Jasper 
King, Wometka; Mrs. James E. Ewell, Ravinia; 


Mrs. Lucille Wood, Highland Park; Mrs. J. 
W. F. Davies, Waukegan. 

South Side work was assisted by the South 
Side Chamber of Commerce and many stores 
had displays by local artists. The South Side 
Art Association put on a very large and beau- 
tiful exhibition. In the Auditorium Opera 
House, the stairways, lobby, lounge, foyer and 
cocktail rooms, the walls were hung with beau- 
tiful paintings. The management said the pub- 
lic loved the pictures. 

One hundred paintings were placed on the 
walls of the new Fish Bar on Michigan Avenue. 
Then there were exhibitions in the rooms of 
the United Press and in the Tower of the 
Daily News Building. The South Side Art 
Association worked for two weeks placing art 
exhibits in twelve schools and in other public 
places. 

At the Chicago Beach Hotel were water 
colors and sculptors and on Sunday, National 
Art Week was concluded with an exhibition by 
members of the A.A.P.L., one painting each. 

Mrs. Ricardo Barr, wife of Senator Barr, 
chairman for Joliet, simply flooded the city 
with art during the week. 

Mrs. Lucile Dalrymple said she was planning 
to introduce the A.A.P.L. to a new group of 
people, at Lakeside, which is a great meeting 
place for educational interests, many conven- 
tions being held there. Mrs. Headburg wishes 
the following to have recognition for the splendid 
work they did during Art Week; she said Mrs 
Ethel Brown, Mrs. Nan Rice, Tunis Ponsen 


and William Eppens worked wonderfully, also 

the Ridge Art Association, which had an ex- 

hibit in the Vanderpool Art Gallery. 
[Continued on page 31] 





“Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive” 


MFORT 
ONVENIENCE 
Twe Blecks From Grand Central 
Fow Minutes from Pennsylvania Station 
In The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single 
$350 Double 


$400 ale | 
$600 haga 


WERSTER 


40 West 45th Street, New York City 





F. W. BERGMANN, eGR. 
Formerly Mgr. Pennsylviania Hotel, MY 
Shelton Hotel, W. . 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





NEWSPAPER UNFAIRNESS 
We present herewith a resolution adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the American 
Artists’ Professional League: 


TO THE PRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Artists’ Professional League respectfully wish 
to direct your attention to the accounts of 
the recent unveiling of the Shrine at Herrods- 
burg, Kentucky, to the early pioneers. 

It seems almost incredible, especially to the 
American artists, that the men who designed 
and created this outstanding shrine were no- 
where mentioned in the press stories of the 
dedication. 

Yet both of these men, Ulric Ellerhusen and 
Francis Keally, are outstanding in the field 
of American art and their four years of labor 
in the building of the Herrodsburg Memorial, 
which stands a testimonial to their talents 
and accomplishments, surely merits recognition. 

Because the creators of works of art are so 
seldom mentioned in connection with stories 
of these events, or even in the accompanying 
pictures, the League feels that it is becoming 
vitally necessary that the press of the country 
be apprised of this glaring oversight and its 
good will and good offices be urged in the 
cause of advancement of art in America. 

To that end we now respectfully urge and 
beseech you, and assure you our organization 
is ready to cooperate at all times in securing 
for you advance details and pictures. 

In presenting “the resolution,” the follow- 








Murals for Los Angeles 

Los Angeles has a finer opportunity for using 
mural painting as a civic attraction than any 
other world community, according to Barse 
Miller, chairman of the Los Angeles Art As- 
sociation mural committee, and Nelson H. 
Partridge, Jr., former secretary of PWAP in 
Southern California. They spoke at the open- 
ing of the mural painting exhibition which 
was held in November in the Public Library 
Gallery. 

Voicing the need of co-operation among 
architects, engineers and painters, Mr. Miller 
said: “This new era of steel and concrete, plus 
the abundant sunshine of California, points to 
a development of a form of mural painting 
which will not only help in the creation of 
architecture typically our own, but will at the 
same time crystallize the ideals of American 
citizenship which have herevofore never been 
fully expressed.” 

Mr. Partridge urged the immediate forma- 
tion of a permanent California State Art Pro- 
ject, similar to the one already established in 
the state of Indiana as an outgrowth of the 
PWAP. He estimated that, in Southern Cali- 
fornia alone, more than $200,000 worth of 
murals were created under the project at a 
cost of actually less than 20 per cent of that 
amount. “Southern California,” he said, “has 
the talent, the ideals and the finances for do- 
ing this work. All that is now needed is a 
further co-ordination of effort.” 





ing statement was made by Albert T. Reid, 
National Vice Chairman, the American Artists’ 
Professional League: 

“At Herrodsburg, Kentucky, last week, the 
$100,000 Federal Memorial to General George 
Rogers Clark and the early pioneers who es- 
tablished the first permanent settlement west 
of the Alleghanies was dedicated. 

“It was of sufficient moment that the Presi- 
dent of the United States journeyed there to 
deliver a notable address, and unveil the me- 
morial. It was front page stuff all over the 
country. 

“The stcries seemed to carry everything and 
everybody, to my mind, except the names of 
the men who created this beautiful piece of 
work, Governors, politicians, both major and 
minor, were noted, but these two men whose 
accomplishments and fame were not any part 
of political accident were conspicuous in their 
absence in any of these newspaper chronicles. 

“Nowhere in any of the pieces about the 
dedication can I find any mention of these 
men whose talents and labor must have stood 
forth when the President pulled aside the veil- 
ing of the memorial. There is not even a 
credit line on the photographs of this great 
piece of work which appeared with the stories. 

“Were this an isolated instance, I might find 
some excuse in this oversight, but it is, in- 
stead, a regular occurrence. 

“When the $150,000 Gompers Memorial was 
dedicated in Washington last year, we had a 
similar case. Columns of speeches, hundreds 
of names of those who stood in places of 
honor, all the details—except any mention that 
the memorial was the work of one of our 
eminent sculptors, Robert Aitken, at that time 
first vice president of our National Academy. 

“Nor is the practice of ignoring the artist 
of recent origin. It seems to me I can, hardly 
recall the exception to it. 

“I remember at the time of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893 there was a great 
to do about the unveiling of a statue of Lin- 
coln at the entrance to Linccln Park. It was 
a momentous occasion,—a great event, drama- 
tized and played up. Every one whom the 
spotlight could single out among the social 
and political tycoons were in the stories and 
pictures of that unveiling. 

“But there was one man who failed of any 
mention or publicity,—Augustus St. Gaudens, 
who gave that statue to the world. Momen- 
tarily it must have hurt that great sculptor, 
but he lived to see recognition seek him out, 
and St. Gaudens’ fame lives today when all 
that crowd of celebrities are forgotten. And 
today his piece of work, which probably none 
at that time fully appreciated, takes rank in 
the world’s outstanding sculpture. 

“We believe that the names of Ulric Eller- 
husen, also a member of the National Academy, 
and Francis Keally, an outstanding architect, 
who together labored for years on the de- 
signs and execution of the Herrodsburg Shrine 
should be entitled to some mention. 

“It is not my purpose to rail at the news- 

[Continued on page 31] 
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OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13/6” - 16/9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 





Manufacturers of 


“Clover Brand” 
Products 
Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 
ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
8 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for “Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street = New York City 


USE 


Rembrant 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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ANNOUNCING 


UNIQUE 


SCHMINCKE ™ 


Ww PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS 


FOR ARTISTS 


> 


OR over half a century Schmincke colors have been known to leading artists 
of the world as being the most reliable colors available. One of the reasons for 
this has been that with Schmincke colors the artist has been able to tell the 


permanency of the colors in his palette from the symbols printed on the label of 
each tube of color. 
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In addition to the permanency marking on each label, the artist has been provided 
with highly technical booklets on the basic pigments, mediums, oils, etc., used in 
Schmincke colors. These booklets, incidentally, have been of such merit that they 
have been used for supplemental reading and study in many colleges and schools 
specializing in art instruction. 


— FR PR bet 


With such a background it is only natural that Schmincke should produce a line 
of colors to meet present day needs of the artist for an inexpensive, absolutely re- 
liable permanent oil color. Schmincke “Pre-tested” permanent oil colors are the re- 
sult. The name is actually descriptive of this new line of oil colors. Furthermore, 
they are made in U. S. A. and in accordance with exact Schmincke standards. That 
statement in itself is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the product for all 
artists who have used other Schmincke colors. 
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All of these colors have been ‘“Pre-tested” over a period of time to make sure 
that they have exactly the qualities claimed for them. All of the “Pre-tested’’ colors 
are intermixable without chemical change, with the possible exception of alizarin 
crimson, which (according to latest chemical research) will lose some measure of 
permanency when mixed with any of the earth colors, vert emeraude or permanent 
green. All “Pre-tested’”’ colors are made of guaranteed ingredients, ground in pure 
(chemically untreated) cold pressed linseed oil. 


The specifications of contents as requested by the American Artists Professional 
League are printed on each tube. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Artists’ Colors, Brushes and Material 


468 West 34th St. New York, N. Y. 














Women’s Dept. 


{Continued from page 28] 


The following resolution was proposed by 
Mrs: James Bertram Harvey, A.A.P.L., Penn- 
sylvania State Chairman, and adopted in that 
state: “To conform with a national move- 
ment sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 

“Be it resolved, that the second week in 
November be set aside a Fine Arts Week, with 
observation of same by programs of music, art 
talks, literature and drama in the clubs of the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania Women.” 

The business clubs took up the movement 
with gratifying interest. They had luncheons 
and dinners and the discussion after the meal 
there were many expressions of “what interests 
them in art.” One dinner of the Professional 
Women’s Club dealt with nothing but com- 
mercial art. The Sorophonist Club of Philadel- 
phia, with a membership of leading business 
and professional women of the city, arranged 
at the Ritz Carlton a Greek afternoon. Shown 
on a screen were hand made textiles, woven by 
one of their members, for drapery and furni- 
ture covering, with pattern conforming to their 
Greek scheme. Also in this white room, with 
high white pillars, they exhibited etchings and 
carefully selected paintings by Philadelphia 
artists. The huge Greek vases were filled with 
trailing ivy and white lilies. 

* * * 
RHODE ISLAND—BELATED 

Mrs. Leon Semonoff, A.A.P.L. chairman for 
Rhode Island, has appointed Mr. Clayton 
Smith, State vice chairman (art principal of 
Centra! High School), Miss Bertha Pyle, pub- 
licity chairman, Miss Ann Carmody, treasurer 
and Mr. Dana P. Vaughan, secretary (they are 
members of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign faculty). The plans for National Art 
Week, Dec. 2 to 6, are: In collection (the Art 
Institute, Community Art Project, the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and Brown Universi- 
ity) complete details have been printed in the 
Rhode Island newspapers. 





An Artists’ Relief Show 


The Third Annual Artists’ Relief exhibition 
at the Ferargil Galleries brings an opportunity 
for art-lovers to acquire worth-while works of 
art at a reasonable price, at the same time 
assisting deserving artists during these critical 
times. Among the hundreds of paintings, water 
colors and sketches in the collection are many 
which have been exhibited previously, priced 
many times beyond the present range, $10 to 
$50. 

Some of the foremost American painters are 
represented in the exhibition. Mrs. Thomas 
Benton is in charge of the project. 
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paper boys who covered these events and 
others, nor to accuse them of sloppy report- 
ing as some have called it. It has simply 
come to be an accepted practice, and the fault 
—if any—probably lies at the door of the 
American artists who are too modest to press 
agent, and too poor, if they desired, to avail 
themselves of this seemingly necessary function. 

“That is one of the purposes for which the 
American Artists’ Professional. League and the 
Advance American Art Commission projected 
a Fine Arts Foundation,—to be able to carry 
on with the projects, to foster and promote 
art in America which they find themselves un- 
able to do with their very limited funds. 

“It is hoped that with such an impersonal 
agency we may be able to supply the press 
and the people of the country with facts which 
seem to us to be of prime importance, and to 
furnish them with pictures which adequately 
and artistically present such works of art. 

“In the meantime we can only hope that 
understanding and sympathetic editors and 
reporters will come to our rescue, and find 
in these additional items, really important news, 
and that our American people of means who 
are interested in the advancement of art will 
find in this another reason for lending their 
support to the Fine Arts Foundation.” 

* = * 


It will help the cause of art in this country 
if the reader will write to the editor on oc- 
casions where the artist is not given proper 
recognition or credit. 

Persistence in this respect will likely even- 
tually convince our editors that the name of 
those who create our memorials around which 
all this ceremony is hung, may have some news 
value after all. 





A Tudor City Art Plan 


The Tudor City Art Galleries, located in 
Windsor Tower, New York, has just been 
opened with an exhibition of landscapes by 
such contemporary American artists as Milton 
Avery, Francis Criss, Sidney Laufman, Paul 
R. Meltsner, Charles Logasa, Paul Mommer, 
William C. Palmer, Saul, Miron Sokole, Ana- 
tole Shulkin and Arnold Wiltz. The gallery is 
managed by the directors of the Midtown Gal- 
leries. 

A feature of the new T»dor City Art Gal- 
leries will be the application of a “Rent a 
Picture” plan. Oil paintings will be rented to 
clients at a small monthly fee. Paintings may 
be exchanged at the end of each month. If 
the client desires to purchase a picture, his 
rental fee on that picture will apply towards 
the purchase price. 





Three Statesmen “Draped” 


Three satiristic murals just completed by 
John McKiernan have been draped pending a 
censorship controversy between the Hotel Chel- 
sea, New York, and the Hotel Chelsea Res- 
taurant where they were painted. Because the 
conceptions may be construed as an indignity 
to the prominent figures caricatured, the man- 
agement of the hotel demands their removal, 
while the proprietor of the restaurant admits 
that he is satisfied with the work of the artist. 

Al Smith is perched atop his Empire State 
Building, dangling the Tammany tiger. Huey 
Long rides a braying ass, beating a drum the 
while. The third represents James A. Farley 
as a gigantic “kewpie” soaring over the Capitol 
in Washington. 
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New Ideas Revealed 
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Buddha, VIII-IX Century. Albert M. Bender Collection. 


Dr. Alfred Salmony. has performed a great 
service, not only to the Friends of Far Eastern 
Art for-whom he assembled the “First Exhibi- 
tion of Chinese Art” held recently at Mills 
College, Cal., but for all students of this laby- 
rinthine field by preparing a catalogue which is 
in itself an invaluable key to a logical and 
comprehensive understanding of the artistic 
output of China. The exhibition of 399 ob- 
jects from museums, dealers and connoisseurs, 
international in scope, constituted an epitome 
of the art forms produced, not 
rhapsodies of ingenius craftsmen. 

While “any exhibition is a form of propa- 
ganda,” Salmony feels that “Chinese art, by 
its very nature, is incongruous with propa- 
ganda, as it arises out of a deep-emotion, as it 


merely the 


is bound to religion, as it is in harmony with 
the essence. of the universe, and as it is con- 
ditioned by an appreciation of the raw ma- 
terial itself.’ Thus he chose to include ob- 
jects illustrative of the chronological develop- 
ment of China’s inspired artistic expression. 

The Mills College’ exhibition was further 
noteworthy because of objects brought to light 
since previous shawings of Chinese art, and 
because recent archeological investigations have 
added materially to the body of scholarly 
knowledge. 

From earliest times, the Chinese genius has 


é 


been attracted. by the multiplicity of “evil 
spirits.” Decoration was devised as protection 
against them. “Objects from the Hsia dynasty, 
(2205-1766 B.-€.) are. comparable to the pre- 
historic work df/any civilization. . Pottery frag- 
ments; bone hairpins, fish hooks, arrowheads; 
stone axes and masks; and bronze ceremonial 
objects represémt our earliest -record. Little 
more is known jf the Chou Dynasty, 1122-256 
B. C. Bronze and jade were the most impor- 
tant med now rendered more. attractive 
through patinas” The essence of the creative 
spirit was found here. Strongly architectonic 
in conception, the decoration was flat with a 
trend toward. naturalism. By the Ch’in dy- 
nasty, 256-206°B. C., religion’s hold upon the 
artist had relaxed, thus freeing-him “to decor- 
ate; to play with symbols, to smooth his sur- 
face and to vary it through sheer delight in 
contrast.” The finest jade is of this period, 
intgoduction of the mirror whose 
polished surfaee checked malignant spirits. 
With the Han dynasty, 206-220 A. D., the 
scholar first finds complete records. Monu- 
mental sculpture and grave statuettes bespeak 
the importance. of art to religion. Walls were 
decorated with tiles, bronze objects lost their 
purely ceremonial aspect, for the first time ob- 
jects of utility reveal the everyday life of the 
people. Lacquer was discovered and with it 


as is the 


Bodhisattva, VII Century. Collection of Yamanaka & Co, 


the joy of color; textiles showed development, 
inlay work combined silver and gold with 
bronze, craftsmanship reached a high level. 

Turbulent political activities, 220-581 A. D., 
did not cause a deviation from the fine crafts- 
manship of the Han dynasty. In European art 
this stage parallels the sculpture of the twelfth 
century: “the severity of delineation is re- 
lieved by a hieratic smile.” The transition, 
similar to that between Romanésque and 
Gothic, is seen in the Sui-and T’ang figures, 
581-906 A. D., reproduced herewith. 

Painting took the lead in the subsequent 
epoch, 906-1368, including the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties, “black and white compositions, de- 
riving the very utmost from the ink itself, is 
rated highest,” reflecting very perfectly the 
metaphysical tendency of the Chinese spirit. 
The so-called Renaissance of the Ming dynasty, 
906-1368, often took the turn of soulless repe- 
tition of ancient forms. Porcelain came into 
prominence and under royal patronage. Pic- 
ture weaving and lacquer were important. Jade 
became wholly decorative. Next came the in- 
flux of new ideas. The Jesuits brought Euro- 
pean contact. Chiaroscuro was borrowed from 
the west. But while there may have been new 
inspiration from exterior sources, the Chinese 
craftsman has always invested his medium with 
a spirit born of hig own artistic heritage. 








